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Farming in Old Ice Houses 


How Mushroom Growing Has Replaced the Hudson Valley Ice Harvest 


OR almost a century there flourished 

a great industry along the Hudson 

River of New York State, namely, 

the natural ice industry, The intense 
cold of the long winters, together with the 
vast expanse of fresh water extending from 
Poughkeepsie to Albany, resulted in a yearly 
croop of 5,000,000 tons of natural ice. To 
store this winter crop for the demands of 
summer, there were some one hundred ice 
houses scattered along the banks and islands 
ot the river. And many a village and hamlet 
and farming community looked forward to 
the ice harvest of winter as a very necessary 
part of the yearly income. 

But times change. Even climate, perhaps, 
undergoes a transformation. At any rate, 
it seems that winters along the Hudson River 
are no longer as cold as formerly. At least, 
the water does not get as cold as it has in 
winters of past decades; and this is quite 
logical, for with the steady growth of cities 
and villages along the river, together with vast 
industrial developments, more and more sew- 
age and waste have found their way into the 
stream, with subsequent pollution and slight 
heating. 

Beginning about twenty 
natural ice industry 
started to decline. 
the warmer winters, 
the polluted condition 
of the Hudson River 
water, the growth of 
the artificial ice in- 
dustry in the cities, 
and other adverse 
factors, made it evi- 
dent that natural 
ice was no _ longer 
necessary or wanted 
in the former mar- 
kets now provided 
with hy geia ice 
plants close at hand. 
By 1917 the natural 
ice industry was 
almost at a_ stand- 
still. Realizing that the 
natural ice industry 
was definitely passing 
out of the picture, the 
leading ice company, 
already well embarked 


years ago, the 





By A. C. LESCARBOURA 


entire natural ice harvesting and storage 
equipment, 

Che old ice houses seemed of little use for 
anything else but old lumber. Fortunately, 
much of the lumber was in fair condition, 
especially the boards under the roofing and 
the boards of the “loft” or floor of the attic 
or garret. With new lumber selling at high 
prices and with a building boom calling for 
vast quantities of lumber, this salvaged ma- 
terial found a ready market. Even with the 
extensive work ot wrecking the old ice 
houses, the ice company in question 
made a fair profit on its liquidating 
operations, 


Temperature Control Necessary 


Then a group of business men conceived 
the idea of cultivating mushrooms in the 
abandoned ice houses, for despite the tearing 
down of many of them, there were still some 
three score or more, dotting the upper 
reaches of the Hudson River. men 
purchased an old ice house at a cost of $15,- 
ooo, and set to work converting it into a 
mushroom plant by the simple expedient of 


These 


building shelving or tiers in each room for the 
mushroom beds. 

Now it so happens that an abandoned ice 
house is just about right for mushroom culti- 
vation, Such a building, first of all, is in 
reality a vast ice box, with fair insulation 
against the heat and the cold of outdoors. 
Properly constructed, some of these old ice 
houses have double and even triple walls, 
with air spaces and spaces filled with saw- 
dust, while the loft or garret above is usually 
filled with a layer of salt hay as added pro- 
tection against the heat of the sun falling on 
the broad roof. 

Temperature control, after all, is the car- 
dinal feature in mushroom cultivation. A 
uniform temperature of between 50 and 60 
degrees must be maintained for best results. 
A higher temperature causes the growing 
mushrooms to perish and, if sufficiently high 
for a protracted period, causes the mushroom 
bed itself to be ruined as regards any fur- 
ther crops. A lower temperature, contrari- 
wise, merely stops the growth but does no 
permanent harm to the beds themselves. Be- 
low freezing, the growing mushrooms are 
frost-bitten and die, but the beds themselves, 
while lying dormant, actually gather strength 
for a still better crop 
with the advent of the 





proper growing tem- 
perature. By means of 
artificial cooling or 
natural ice, the temper- 
ature of the ice house 
can be fairly well main- 
tained at 55 or so dur- 
ing normal warm 
weather outdoors, while 
with steam pipes the 
ice house can be kept 
warm with freezing 
weather outdoors. 

And so the efforts 
of the pioneer Hudson 
River mushroom grow- 
ers were sufficiently 
successful for the news 
spread far and wide. 
Soon others were at- 
tracted to the scene. 
Some were experienced 
mushroom growers, 
who had plied their art 
or trade or whatever 





in artificial ice produc- 
tion, began the huge 
task of liquidating its 


A mushroom bank in an old icehouse near Athens, Greene Co., N. Y. Note the miner’s lamps on the 
hats of the workers. Mushroom growing, unlike any other farm industry, is carried on in absolute dark- 
ness, and where temperature and humidity can be controlled. 


mushroom cultivation 
Continued on page 6 
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ZOU need strong help on the farm. 


stve and adhesive. 


Socony Motor Oil furnishes 


“sturdy help” all through the year. 


It clings to itself and to the 


cylinder walls, thus protecting them from friction. It retains its 
body. It will not thin out easily under heat and pressure. It 


prevents excessive crankcase dilution, 
Phat is why Socony Motor Oil is best for internal combustion 
engines 


Note the RIGHT grade of Socony for your tractor on the chart 
below. For your truck or pleasure car see the Socony Lubrication 
Chart at your dealer's. 


Your dealer will also be glad to quote you prices on Socony 


Motor Oil in 5-gallon cans with ti 


ting crates, 30 and 50-gallon 


drums with faucet. Mighty ha: dy on the farm. 


STANDARD OI 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 
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Let’s Boost New York Apples 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


T isn’t safe to say By M. C. 
weather, especially in notes that 
read a weck after they are written. Be- 
fore read the nice things said 
about the weather man two weeks ago he 
had misbehaved again and let loose heavy 
rains for several days which have caused 
water to stand on the 
land and delayed 
all operations. Prac- 
tically no work has 
done on the land 
this week. Even plow- 
ing is at a_ standstill. 
Almost no corn planting 
has been done yet—a 


too much about the 
will be 


readers 


been 





po few farmers in _ fact 

4 haven't their corn 

: ground plowed. Corn 

ill get a late 

M..C Busnrrs. Vi! set off to a late 
start. How the mea- 


dows and grain have grown, though, in the 
rainy period! 

Fortunately it was time for the third 
or calyx spray and most apple growers 
have been busy with it most of the week 
The second control 


when it didn't rain. 

spray for pear psylla also came due and 
has been applied. So we have spent a 
good part of the week atop the spray 


tank, where we have had opportunity to 
look over a fine prospect for fruit and to 
in some reflections on the apple 
industry. It looks now like a good apple 
year for Western New York and heaven 
knows if this region ever needed it, it is 
right now. In thirty years, I have never 
known apple growers to feel so poor. The 
Virginias and that general section which 
apparently 


indulge 


iS OUr strongest competitor 
ry light crop, as has our own 
The Northwest's crop 
is hardly as large as average, but this 
region along Lake Ontario promises a 


have a Vv 


interior section 


good, though noi its biggest, yield 


The one thing that is essential for a 
profitable year is well grown, well packed 
fruit. Good fruit growers—and there 


them—know that But the 
together with those 
ind ship their fruit, 
oppor- 


are lots of 

mass ot growers, 
dealers who will buy 
injure our 
quantities of poorly 
fruit We 


year toward put- 


may greatly market 


tunity by offering 


grown, poorly packed made 


excellent progress last 


ting on the market a better package of 


fruit and it met with good response. So 
many people have been decrying the 
quality of New York fruit in an effort 


BURRITT to improve it, that 


they forget this pro- 
gress and that there are quantities of fine 
quality New York fruit grown. The effort 
to improve our pack of fruit is commend- 
able but we ought to confine our efforts 
at home where they will do real good 
rather than precede our goods to market 
with the news that bum apples are coms 
ing. I think that this now popular pas- 
time of running down our own apples in 
public should cease and be replaced by 
that more effective form of advertising 
which tells of the good qualities of our 
fruit. 

Criticism Over-done 


No doubt many fruit growers have dee 
served the criticism. Many have not. 
There is little doubt either that criticism 
has been over done. The consumer might 
well believe from what he reads that 
Western New York apples are poured into 
barrels in such a unique way that the poor 
apples are in the middle and the good 
ones on top. When I think of this, as 
day aiter day I put expensive spray on 
my trees, when I remember the money I 
have spent and the apples I have dis- 
carded and,sent to dryhouse and cidermill 
in an effort to give the consumer a good 
product, I get pretty hot under the collar. 
I know that many growers feel the same 
way. The knocking has gone too far. 
It is time to call a halt and to talk more 
about the good fruit we grow, its superior 
flavor, and the better packs. Let's give 
the public all the facts, iavorable as well 
as unfavorable. It is not too late to 
correct the unfavorable background the 
knockers have created. 

Take the export market for 
Even our own editor has fallen 


instance. 
into the 


error (in the April 3oth issue) of an- 
nouncing that our export apples got a 
black eye in Europe this past season. 


What are the facts? More American, 


more New York apples were exported to 
Furope last year than ever before. This 
past scason we sent over five million 
barrels, two million more than the year 
before and 7,500,00 boxes or 2,509,000 
more than the previous season. This is 


an increase of 66% in barrels against 50% 
increase in boxes. New York shared in 
the increased barreled shipments. Numer- 
ous auction catalogues are available show- 
ing that our apples held their own in both 
British and Continental markets in come 
(Continued on page 10) 





A. A. Information Contest 


NTEREST is certainly increasing in 
contest. It is keeping our staff 
looking over the answers that 
come in. Many of the letters commend 
the good sense of the questions. We 
do not make you search a long time 
not worth while 


this 
busy 


for something that is 
after you find it. 

A new set of questions will be given 
each week, the answers of which have 
appeared in recent issues of AMERICAN 


Acricutturist. For the most accurate 
answers we will award each week 
prizes of $3, $2 and $1. The rules are 


very simple. 

1—You must state the page and the issue 
of American Agriculturist in which you 
found the answer. 

2—Answers must be brief. 

3—Answers will be Judged in order of the 
time they are received at this office. They 
should be addressed to E. R. Eastman, Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

4—If two sets of answers worthy of prizes 
and of equal merit are received at the same 
time, the same prize will be awarded to 
each. 

5—Each contest will close Just one week 
following the date of issue in which the 
questions are found. The names of the prize 
winners and the answers will be printed 
in the third Issue following the date in 
which the questions appeared. For exam- 
ple, the answers to the questions appearing 
in this issue of June 11 must be in the 
American Agriculturist office on or before 
June 18, and the prize winners and answers 
will be printed in the issue of July 2. 

6—The same prize will never be awarded 
to the same person a second time. For ex- 
ample, a first prize winner can never win 
a first prize again, but he might be award- 
ed second or third prize. 


Here is the fifth sect of questions 
Remember that the answers can be 
found in recent issues of AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST and you must state the 
answer briefiy together with the date of 


issue and page where you fcund the 
answers. 
1. What was the cstimated Indian 


population of the United States at the 
coming of the white man? Which In- 
dian group was the most intellig: nt 

2. What is necessary in order tc get 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST protection 
against chicken thieves? 

3. Which issue during the month of 
May had the most baby chick advertise- 
ments, not counting classified advertise- 
ments 

4. How would you refinish old walnut 
furniture? Answer briefly. 

5. What was the total indemnities 
paid AmerIcAN AGricuLtTURIST subscrib- 
ers for accident insurance during April? 
How many claims were paid during 
April? What is the grand total of in- 
demnities paid to date? 

6. Who was Lajeune? 

7. Where were potatoes being dug in 
the middle of May? 

8. Name five preventatives and cures 
for ricketts. What percentage of chil- 
dren are afflicted to some extent at 
least with ricketts? 

9. State briefly the directions for re- 
pairing an old roof. 

10. Name a contest in 


(Continucd on page 20) 
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Building Up an Unproductive Farm 


(3) 601 


A Bradford County Farmer Who Taught School to Buy Fertilizer 


T would seem like a discouraging proposi- 
tion to most people to teach district 
school for $26 a month and to spend the 
money for fertilizer in an attempt to build 

up an unproductive farm to a point where it 
could be operated at a profit. 

In telling of this experience James Eastman 
of Bradford County, Pennsylvania, said, “As 
I look back now I often wonder what made 
me stick. My brother and I bought the farm 
in about 1895. It had been rented for a num- 
ber of years and then the hay had been cut on 
shares until there was practically nothing to 
cut. We knew when we bought it that it was 
badly run down but figured that by using com- 
mercial fertilizer we could grow potatoes and 
buckwheat and green manure crops, if we 
could get anything to grow, until we could 
build it up so that it would be productive. 

“Mrs. Eastman and I were married in 1899 
and at that time I bought out my brothers in- 
terest in the farm. I taught school for eight 
years before we were married. We owned the 


farm three of those years and during that 
time we had practically no return from the 
farm. We had from 600 to 900 bushels of 
potatoes for a few years but had to sell a lot 
of them as low as 10 to 15 cents a bushel. We 
had fairly good crops of buckwheat but had to 
sell most of it from 66 to 70 cents a hundred- 
weight.” 

“I did not know as much about buying 
fertilizer then as I do now”, said Mr. Eastman. 
“Since that time we have also found that lime 
was one of the big things lacking. We can 
see the results. 

About five years ago Mr. Eastman stopped 
growing potatoes because he felt that the soil 
was not particularly well suited for this crop 
and that it was not good business to buy a 
lot of machinery to grow a few acres of pota- 
toes. At present they do not even grow pota- 
toes for their own use. 

“When we were married and moved down 
to the farm we bought one cow and in a few 
years we increased the number to five or six. 
We also had a few hens, proba- 
bly fifty or seventy-five, and it 








was not long before we could 
see that they were helping out 
a lot with the iricome. We 
bought the first incubator in 
1906 and gradually increased 
the size of the flock. We now 
have four small incubators 
with a capacity of twelve hun- 
dred eggs. 

“Our boys, Wesley and Ger- 
ald went to Pennsylvania State 
College. Gerald came back 








Mr. Eastman built this henhouse several years ago. 
approximately the same size. 


Near it is another 


after he had graduated five 
years ago and now has prac- 




















The home of James Eastman and family near Rome, 
Bradford Co., Pa. 


tically entire charge of the poultry. We are 
keeping about one thousand laying hens and 
last year the average egg production per hen 
was one hundred ninety-six eggs. Wesley 
accepted a position as Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of City College, New York, and studied 
at Columbia for his Master’s Degree and is at 
present married and teaching school in Pawl- 
ing, N. Y. He plans to come home to help 
Gerald with the work and Mrs. Eastman and 
I have to plan a vacation this summer.” 

Mr. Eastman’s dairy herd now consists of 
eight pure bred Holsteins, the milk going to 
the Potterville creamery which is a farmers’ 
cooperative association. The skim milk is 
brought home and fed to the hens. The first 
venture in pure breds was made in 1912 when 
two pure bred Holsteins were purchased. The 
herd has been T. B. tested for a number of 


(Continued on page 12) 


Milk Program Committee Recommends Conference Board 
A Practical Suggestion in a Milk Marketing Plan 


MILK producers conference board pat- 

terned after the plan advocated by Mor- 

gan B. Garlock, president of the East- 

ern States Milk Producers Association 

will be recommended to a meeting of the dairy- 
men’s delegates to be held in Utica, June 27, 
by the milk producers program committee on 
unified organization. From that meeting will 
come a plan which will be submitted to the 
dairymen of the entire New York milk shed, re- 
gardiless of affiliation with existing organizations. 
sriefly and without going into details, the plan 


By L. N. FULLER 


derstood that the plan is contrary to the one 
favored by most Northern New York farmers. 

The conference board plan was adopted by a 
unanimous vote but not until there was a bitter 
discussion and debate. There was sharp dis- 
agreement, but those who opposed the plan were 
finally won over so that there could be a united 
front. 

If this plan goes through it will be the greatest 


thing that has even happened to the dairymen of 
New York state. 

Since January, 1926, a movement tending to- 
ward a unification of the producing end of the 
milk industry has been going on. There have 
been and there still are several groups of pro- 
ducers. Each has a common aim—to insure a 
proper price for milk, but there was a wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to the proper way to bring 
it about. All realized the menace of the western 
milk invasion and it was the threat of this in- 
vasion which resulted i1, a series of meetings de- 
signed to unite the opposing factions. 





provides for a conference board that 








will have for its purpose the considera- 
tion and acting upon all matters per- 


taining to the producing end of the ;-or years the dairymen of the New York milk shed have been trying 
Meeting after meeting and conference after confer- 
ence have been held and the debates and discussions have been long and 
bitter. Each meeting has led to a little better understanding of the situa- 
tion and has shown each conflicting interest the absolute necessity of all 
individuals and organizations coming together in some way on this 
marketing problem if the market was to be saved for Eastern dairymen. 
The Milk Producers’ Program Committee, which was appointed sev- 
eral months ago at a big mass meeting at Utica, has held many confer- 
ences, has brought before it nearly every one in the East who had any 
specific knowledge regarding the milk marketing problem, and from all 
of this study this Committee has gathered more facts and more real 
knowledge of what the dairy marketing situation is than has ever been 
It was hoped by the dairymen of Northern New 
York that the Committee would be able to recommend “one big organi- 
zation” which every dairyman in the milk shed would join. But this plan 
the Committee found impracticable and impossible at the present time, 
and, as announced and explained on this page, the Committee has sug- 
gested instead a Milk Conference Board to be representative of the dif- 
ferent producers’ milk marketing organizations in the New York milk 


dairy industry in the New York milk 
shed. Among other things, it is said, 
the plan provides for action by the 
board to assure the proper price of milk 
to the farmers. Cost of maintaining 
the organization will be levied against 
the member organizations according to 
the number of delegates they will have 
Sitting in the conference board. The 
member organizations under the plan 
would be the Sheffield Farms Pro- 
ducers Association, the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Inc., 
the Unity Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Association and suct. other producers’ 
Organizations that might desire mem- 
tship. 
_ In adopting a conference board 
type of organization the program com- 
mittee has selected an organization 
structure that meets the desires, not 
only of the Garlock group but also of 
the Sheffield organization. It is un- 


shed. 


tory. 


to get together. 


assembled before. 


Progress At Last 


We hope that this plan will be accepted, for while it is not ideal, yet 
it is a big step in progress toward better marketing of milk in this terri- 
It was expected by the Milk Program Committee not to release 
this plan to the pubiic until another big meeting of dairymen to be held 
in Utica on June 27, but the secret leaked out and as the plan has already 
been printed in newspapers in Northern New York, we are passing it on 
at this time so that all dairymen may have it and can be thinking it over. 
—The Editors. 


The producers began to realize that 
nothing could be accomplished as long 
as they worked independently. They 
realized that they had a common 
danger and that in union there was 
strength. 

3y a series of meetings the dairy- 
men learned that their problems were 
similar and that the differences in 
method were not so great that they 
could not be surmounted. They 
learnec that these conditions could 
not be corrected by individual action. 

So the milk producers’ committee 
was formed and this committee has 
been holding frequent meetings in an 
effort to bring about some sort of a 
unified program. It was agreed that 
duplication of plants is a big burden, 
that there is a duplication in hauls 


which constitutes a waste and that 
equalization of production is a 
necessity. 


The last meeting of the program 
committee was held in Utica on May 
(Continued on page 9) 
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A Thought For the Week 


Lord—lct » learn to face cach day 
It ith (PLCS, be it bright 0? gray 
lf skies are blue, let my heart na 
Ind ce fi } dark | ws dD 


. , 
May sad hearts bring thew qricfs 
And ny OF gain and syinp rthy 
Make me a neighbor, helpful, kind 
And may each fellow creature find 

Jn me a friend 

Dear Lord—Amen., 

, tat , 


about the 


IE would lke t ay something 
weather during May but the English 


language i not trong enough. Pastures, 
meadows and winter wheat are looking good 
but well, may be ve had bette stop right 
here. 
* * * 
LIERIE seems to be ; ng amone iv 
who are studving the farm situation that 
better times for agriculture are on the way 
It is the history of economics that periods of 
depression in any indust are alwa followed 
by period | The last several 
years farm have been through what may 
well be « ed } cultural pani Farm 
price have been it the bot m o the cle 
pression It is time now for the pendulum to 
begin its u rd lw eral farm 
products, particularly wit roducts, bet 
ter tine Ire } 
+ * 
“ NV 'd 1 lor 
“That old brit ( had way of 
flickin’ her tail in 1 face, so I tied a brick 
to it! 
* * 
N 3 6 1 
1. Kn r ashes off a ci 
2. Going to turn to the t 
3. Telli Hd t mut uy ‘ t 
buy any red pop 
+. Going to tur he t 
». F t out a 
Oo Gon t ‘ nT 
/ lee 
8. Telling his wife, yes, he’s sure the kitchen 
doo locked 
’ Saluting a iotorist or going to 
st Lat dl ( | it¢ 
* * * 


A MANI LSS tractor controlled by an elec- 
tric device plowed a field successfully re- 
cently before a crowd of farmers, professors 
and business men. Unguided by human hand, 


except when the first furrow was plowed to 
make a guide row, the machine plowed a twen- 
ty-acre field on the College of Agriculture farm 
of the University of Nebraska. With all of the 
progress that has been made with modern 
machinery, the future farmer will look back 
and know that we of this generation have only 
scratched the surface. It is perfectly possible 
that fifty years from now the up-to-date farmer 
will guide many of his field operations by elec- 
tric and wireless control with very little of the 
tiresome hand work that made the farming of 


our fathers a life of drudgery. 





Good Work 
AS \TIONWIDE campaign is under way 


to raise a four million dollar national ad- 
vertising fund to carry on a four-year adver- 
tising program for the apple industry in the 
United States. The campaign is under the 
auspices of “Apples For Health, Inc.” Paul 
C. Stark, President of this organization com- 
posed of members from among all those inter- 
ested in the welfare of the apple industry, 
states that this campaign is for the entire apple 
industry without any favoritism as to varieties, 
brands, grades or localities. 

“every new apple eater gained in this man- 
ner,” says Mr. Stark, “helps the entire indus- 
try. very new dealer who is induced to 
handle and push apples is an asset to every 
grower. Every carload of apples sold reduces 
the total supply and makes the rest more val- 
uable. In twenty years the California orange 
growers have increased their sales from $12,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000 annually. In ten years 
the raisin growers have increased their sales 
from 70,000 to 200,000 tons each year. These 
are only two of over thirty similar examples 
that might be quoted, where growers or pro- 
ducers have built up their industry by well 
conducted advertising and merchandising 
methods.” 

\s an illustration of the great need of a 
movement of this kind, consider the fact that 
the per capita consumption of apples in the 
United States in 1925 was only 62 pounds as 
compared to 149 pounds thirty years ago. This 
statement shows in a nutshell what ails the 
apple industry, and it is only by using the 
same business methods that are used by the 
presenting other fruits that the 
apple producers and dealers can hope to regain 
heir sl the market. 


sales torces re 


their share ot 


The Day of Machinery 


kCENTLY it was our privilege to spend 
R several hours in two of the three largest 
manufactories of their kind in the world, one 
a great packing plant and the other a manu- 
factory of a well known dairy feed. Of all 
the interesting things to see, the one which 
impressed us most in both of these big plants 
was the way in which machinery has taken 
the place of men. In the packing plant there 
are of course still many jobs that have to be 
done by hand, yet seldom a week goes by that 
machine is not installed that re- 
places several laborers. We saw a machine, 
for instance, that had just been installed, oper- 
ated by two persons, that took the place of 
fifteen women. In the feed mill trainloads of 
ingredients are brought in, unloaded, mixed 
into the finished product, and shipped out 
again in a plant so large that it took us sev- 
eral hours to walk through it but with ma- 
chinery so well organized that only ninety 
men were required to handle a product that is 
well known in every dairy community in the 
United States. ; 

As we saw these complicated and ingenious 
machines at work, we realized that farming 
operations too must more and more he done 
by machinery. Of course, farm work is not 
so uniform or so standard as factory work so 
that it is more difficult to invent practical farm 
machinery, but sooner or later we must come 


some new 


to it. Land which is not adaptable to the use 
of machinery must go back to the woods, for 
the day of hand labor both in factory and on 
farm is disappearing, and no farmer can hope 
with hand labor to compete with the farmer 
who uses power and machinery. 





When Increased Production Will Pay 


T sounds strange to be urging dairymen te 

increase milk production when it is well 
known that the greatest marketing problem 
in every line of farm business is the surplus, 
As a matter of fact, however, planning to in- 
crease the milk production in the New York 
milk shed during the short periods is good 
business and we hope that dairymen will re- 
spond well to the suggestion. Representatives 
of milk producers have promised Commission- 
er Harris that the producers in this milk shed 
can give the city all of the milk it wants if he 
will give them the chance. The Commissioner 
has responded by promising not to go outside 
of the milk shed for milk as long as the city 
gets an adequate supply. He has also sug- 
gested to the dealers that the best way to get 
enough milk is to pay for it during the short 
periods. We would not urge dairymen to in- 
crease their supply unless we thought it was 
going to pay them to do so, but it would seem 
now that such increase will pay, not only finan- 
cially but in helping to keep the milk shed 
from being extended to admit western milk. 

The question is not one of over-production 
so much as it is increased production at the 
right time, that is, during the periods of short- 
age in the latter part of the summer and in the 
late fall and early winter, when the milk sup- 
ply ordinarily falls off. To get this increased 
supply, farmers must plan ahead. It is a good 
plan to sow green crops for feeding when 
pastures become short. These may include 
oats and peas or buckwheat, millets and plenty 
of corn to cut green. Another good practice is 
to cut hay early so that it may contain a lugh 
protein content and be more palatable, and of 
course the chief way to increase Inction is 
to start feeding grain early and to continue 
intelligent feeding as long as the « responds 
to it on a paying basis. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 

GET a lot of fun out of the way different 
I people take these chestnuts. lt is 
certainly interesting to see how the sense of 
humor is different in every individual. Two 
people will read the same joke; one will roar 
at it, and the other think it absolutely foolish. 

The other night I sat beside a man at a 
banquet in Chicago. He told me how much 
he enjoyed reading the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist, and then said: “How in the world do 
you dare to afflict the helpless public with 
those terrible chestnuts of yours? | think they 
are atrocious!” The very next day another 
man in Toledo who said that he «vould not 
miss one of those chestnuts for anything. Ss 
there you are. My only excuse is that hun- 
dreds of our folks tell me that they like them, 
and those who do not, don’t have to read them. 

As this is the time of brides and bride- 
grooms, it may be well for some of you to give 
consideration to the following: 

The widower had just taken his fourth wife 
and was showing her round the village. 
Among the places visited was the churchyard, 
and the bride paused before a very elaborate 
tombstone that had been erected by the bride- 
groom. Being a little near-sighted, she asked 
him to read the inscriptions and in reverent 
tones he read: 

“Here lies Susan, beloved wife of John 
Smith, and Jane, beloved wife of John Smith, 
and Mary, beloved wife of John Smith.” 

He paused abruptly and the bride, leaning 
forward to see the bottom line, read to her 
horror: 

“BE YE ALSO READY.” 
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ow | Would Spend Five Hundred Dollars 


Winning Letters in One of A.A.’s Greatest Contests 


No More Lugging Water 
First Prize Winner 


IVE Hundred Dollars! To spend just as 
one pleases! I am sure there are not 
many farm women who have ever seen 
that much money ali at once to do with as 
they please. J never have. And yet if it should 
be put ic my hand this moment it would present 
no spendit * probtem to me. There would be no 
orgy of planning as to how and where it should 


go. 
For | am a women who for twenty years has 
lived on a hill-farm where every drop of 


lars would go where every dollar we can save 
goes—toward settling debts and saving to go 
home.—Mrs. W. R., New York. 
* *K * 
First Hundred to Wife for ‘‘Better 
Things’’ 
Third Prize Winner 


THINK I would invest the five hundred dol- 

lars, and it would be as follows: 

[ would give my wife $100 to use in the house 
for better things that are needea, to be used as she 


and myself, and would increase our pride in our 
home and farm.—-P. C. E., New York. 


* * * 


New Lighting Plant First 


EING a farmer’s wife and having $500 to 
spend! The two things are most ine 
congruous. However, if I possessed it the first 
thing I would have a goed lighting plant in- 
stalled. Electricity, if possible; if not, there are 
other satisfactory carbide lights. 
Then I would spend a little money on fresh 
paper and paint for my living rooms and 








water used for any purpose must be car- 
ried froma spring about one hundred yards 





Here’s Hoping That You All Get Five Hundred Or 


bed rooms, putting it on myself thus keep- 
ing down the cost. Also buy a rug for my 
living room and a couple of good, strong 


from my kitchen door, down grade a bit, M 

which of course means up grade coming ore easy chairs, which would not come apart 
back. | dare not let my mind dwell on the jt has been a pleasure to review the hundreds of letters which with heat, nor the springs sag. 

number of pails of water which have been came in on our contest “How Would You Spend $500?” These I would subscribe to some magazine, and 


carried into this house and then out again, 
for there is no drain either, but the time 
honored known as “woman- 
power’. 

We have an automobile; we have a 
radio; we have an abundance of good 
things to eat and good clothes to wear; 
and many minor comforts and my home 
is a happy one. Bui in heart-searching 
moments, when the last pail of water car- 
ried that day has almost proved the last 
straw, I find myself resenting bitterly the 
fact that “woman-power” is so cheap and 
apt to be so easily taken-for-granted, and 
| wonder how any woman retains her 


system 


up’. 


letters, many of which were written by farm women, came right 
out of their hearts and expressed the longings and day dreams 
of all the long years that they have gone without. 
the wish as he reads these letters that he might be able to give 
five hundred dollars or more to all of those who have shown 
that they need it so badly and could spend it so wisely. 

We are impressed with the desire of farm people to “fix 
We predict that the next development in farm life in 
America is going to be in the way of more conveniences in the 
farm home, more tools for the farm women as well as for the 
farmer himself, less lugging of water from the distant pump, 
less hard hand labor that can be better and more easily done 
by household machinery, and much of this is going to come 
through electric power. 

We must confess to a little heartache of sympathy as we 
read some of these letters and realized how many of our folks, 
particularly how many children, are going without necessary 
medical care and operations, such as the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, and the care of the dentist, all for the lack of a few 


One gets 


buy several good books, I have long wanted 
to read. I would give a generous check 
to the church and Sunday school. After 
which I would take advantage of excursion 
rates either to a large city, or attend the 
State Fair. Of course, being a woman, I 
would have to buy some new clothes to go 
on this trip, but with past experiences along 
that line, a little money would go a long 
way. 

I do not consider this a selfish way to 
spend my five hundred dollars, for the rest 
of the family could enjoy all of the things 
I bought also. And . know I should be 
rested and a more congenial companion 


sanity much less her ability to keep her dollars. after my little vacation—Mrs. A. M. C.,, 
home a happy place under the circum- We take this opportunity of extending our sympathy to all New York. 
those who need these necessities of everyday life and our best *« * * 


stances. 


ro do so is a distinct achievement. 


wishes that more of the good things may come to them in the 
future than in the past. 


9 9) 


‘*Keep On Smilin 











If any mere man doubts _that _ State- May we thank you all, too, for the privilege of reading the 
ment let him sentence himself to a letters in this contest. We regret that we are unable to publish S our family problem is to “keep on 
twenty-year tryout before he passes them all. We hope to find space in an early number for a few smilin’” as we struggle to retrieve 
Leadlmnent | more of the letters which we considered especially good.—The Re a : 
judgment Editors. financial losses sustained through ill 
ne ae Oh Se Ee OE tenets health anc disastrous weather and market 
Hundred Dollars would just mean ee 7 ~ conditions the past few years, I believe 
transforming that much cash as quickly wished. I would deposit $150 in the bank to that the larger part of the $500 under considera- 


and expeditiously as possible into a_ run- 
supply system for my _ house- 


ing iter 
held. 

One grows a little weary of “toting” water 
after twenty vears!—Mrs. M. S., New York. 


* * * 
Would Go Back to the Farm Home 
Second Prize Winner 
W I’ own a farm which we love. Every path 
of its woods is familiar, the frogs singing 


all summer, the first cowslips, the 


use for our children’s education as it was needed 
for tuition, etc. The other $250 I would use 
“tarmer wise”, for better stock, that is, a good 
purebred bull calf of good breeding that would 
improve my herd later on both as to production 
and butterfat. (I have some purebred stock 
now.) The balance I would use to beautify our 
place with fruit and nut trees and shrubs. I 
would spread the rest over the most needed farm 
conveniences that would fit my particular farm 
conditions and that would make our farm work 
more of a pleasure for the children, their mother, 





whip-poor-wills, sunsets over the ma- 
ple grove, sunrises over the “cedar 
hill”; spring scent of locust, lilac, 
and apple blossoms, and everything 
one remembers about a farm and a 
home. Poignant memories all! 

_ Over fifty years my people owned the 
farm. ‘They helped to build the school 
and the church; they helped to establish 
the town Grange. Every way we turn 
We are reminded of them. And our turn 
at the farm, as the last living heirs who 
cared, has been a—temporary, we hope— 
failure. Crops, cattle, everything failed 
us, so we, lackifig finances, had to give 
up and are now on a farm where my 
husband is an expert barn man. The best 
of life is passing, our youth with which 
we could have fought for our home if we 
had had a little financial help. Our chil- 
dren are growing up, missing their right- 
tul legacy of farm life with their father. 
It is a tragedy—for us. 





With $500 to spend, we would have a 
year saved of our and our children’s 
lives. An unexpected five hundred dol- 

7 


conveniences, such as running water, electric 
add to our comfort, peace of mind, and well being. 


RR 











By far the greatest desire on the part of farm people is for modern 


lights—those things which 


tion should be spent in installing electricity in 
the barn and house. Besides the various eco- 
nomic advantages of electrical equipment, the fire 
protection thus afforded would lessen my hus- 
band’s anxiety perceptibly. Although we have 
good men, responsibility seldom rests as heavily 
on hired shoulders as on those of the man bears 
ing the burden of investment. 

With electricity in the house, lightening my 
load, too, as housekeeper, our increasing satis 
faction and enthusiasm at seeing our home more 
and more a place of comfort and cheer, would be 
sure to reflect itself in the more hopefully 
alert, keen and assured mental attitude 
of my husband, as he planned and super- 
intended his business which, I am con- 
vinced, required of its manager special- 
izing along the most numerous and widely 
varied lines of any occupation in 
America, 

Though the third member of out 
family, our nine-year-old son, already ap- 
preciates, from observation, the value and 
convenience of electricity on the farm, I 
should like to spend the remainder of 
the $500 on a radio, believing that it is 
the means of bringing a wealth of 
pleasure and educational inspiration to 
the youth of the country, formerly avail+ 
able only to the city child—Mrs, 
G. F. A., N. Y. 








* * * 


Something for All the Family 
HAVE spent many times more than 
$500 in idle dreaming while washing 
dishes, but have never before tried to put 
it on paper. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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FREE 
Plans for 
Apple and 
Potato 
Farm 
Storage 








Concrete is the permanent building 
material to use in building your 
storage cellar or storage house. 


Off season marketing, made possible 
by good storage, brings higher prices 
that soon return thecost of thecon- 
crete cellar. 


Booklet Gives Plans 
and Instructions 


Complete plans and construction 
details for any size storage cellar 
are given in our new booklet on 
farm storage. 


Write today for your free copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Concreie for Permanence 
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Farming In Old Ice Houses 


(Continued from page 1) 


can be called, in caves and in special 
mushroom houses. Others were simply 
opportunists, without experience of any 
kind, always ready to jump into anything 
new which promises a quick return with 
minimum effort. And why not? With 
mushrooms selling readily at several dol- 
lars per basket, or several times the cost 
of production, the lure of big returns was 
too powerful to be resisted by the many 
who heard of the mushroom business in 
abandoned ice houses. 

Today, therefore, there are quite a num- 
ber of mushroom growers installed in the 
old and crumbling ice houses along the 
upper reaches of the Hudson, particularly 
in the region of Catskill, on the west bank. 
Some growers merely have the mushroom 

floor of the ice house, in order 


beds on the 
to save the heavy investment called for by 


shelving or tiers. Others have shelves 
or tiers, anywhere from three to seven 
high, with mushroom beds on each, thus 


obtaining a very large planting area for 


the given floo 


How They Are Grown 


r space. 


Mushroom cultivation in old ice houses 
does not differ materially from mushroom 
cultivation in the usual mushroom houses, 
such as are found in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia in vast numbers. Horse manure, 
ef course, is the main ingredient in mush- 
room cultivation. Vast quantities of this 
material are required, so much so, in fact, 
that already the Hudson River mushroom 
industry is threatened with curtailment in 
the no distant future due to the decreas- 
ing supply of horse manure. The largest 
ice houses, with ten rooms, out of a total 
of fourteen, planted with mushrooms, calls 
tons of horse manure for 
crop! Fortunately, the vast 
are readily shipped by barge 

York City to the wharf or 
dock alongside the ice houses, making for 
a minimum transportation com- 
pared with the cost to other mushroom 
growers inland, who must depend on the 
railroads 

The horse manure 
composted, and while 
from one grower to 
practice is to sprinkle the manure 
thoroughly while turning it over three 
times during a period of four or five 
wecks. Plenty of straw in the manure is 
sired feature; and furthermore, 
raw may be readily and cleanly 
a sudden pull, it is an indica- 


for over 
just 
quantities 

from New 


2,000 


one 


cost, as 


must be properly 
the method differs 


another, the usual 


a highly de 
when the st 
broken by 


tion that the manure has fermented to 
the desired degree. 
The composted manure is now. placed 


in the beds, and soil-testing thermometers 
are planted at various points. The tem- 
perature at this time is about 120 degrees. 
Daily observations are taken, and when 
the temperature of the beds has dropped 


to 80, the beds are spawned. The spawn 
used is of the American variety, grown in 
milk bottles instead of in the dry bricks 
as in the French practice. The milk 
bottles are broken and the manure core 
removed. This core is broken up into 
pieces about the size of hen’s eggs, the 


pieces being placed at intervals of three 
feet along the mushroom beds. The 
pieces of spawn are buried in the manure 


Six Weeks For a Crop 


In short order the silky threads of 
spawn spread beyond their 6riginal bit of 
manure and far into the surrounding bed. 
When the grower is sufficiently satisfied 
that the spawn has taken good hold, the 
mushroom beds are “cased”, or covered 
with an inch layer of rich black loam. The 
beds are then sprinkled, and nature is per- 
mitted to do its duty. 
six weeks to obtain 
mushrooms from the 
time the beds are spawned, provided the 
temperature is favorable. During the 
warmest summer days the growers may 
use refrigerating equipment or cakes of 


It requires about 
the first full-gré wn 


ice,. with powerful fans for circulating 
the air, since a temperature above 60 is 
fatal to the crops and beds alike. In 


winter, steam heat is employed to keep 
the beds well above the freezing point. 

The interior of the ice house is pitch 
black. Everything is tightly in 
summer time, at least during the day. In 
the evening the and hatches are 
opened up, if the night air is sufficiently 
so as to have a change of air and 
even permit the rooms to cool off. The 
mushroom workers must wear miners’ 
caps with acetylene lamps thereon, to 
light their way and their work, while 
leaving their hands free. Their work con 
sists of preparing the manure, making the 
beds, sprinkling, cleaning the beds by re- 
moving the dead mushrooms and parastie 
growths, plugging the holes in the casing 
or loam covering, and harvesting. 


sealed 
doors 


cool, 


The picking of mushrooms is, by far, 
the most pleasant task in this branch of 
agricultural pursuits. The mushroom is 
taken by its head, given a slight twist so 
as to break the base of the stalk away 
from the tendril roots, and pulled away. 
The usual practice is to cut the bottom 
of the stalk with its clinging roots and 
soil at the time of picking, so as to place 
the mushroom in the actual basket to be 
shipped to market. Subsequently, the 
basket need merely be weighed, with some 
mushrooms taken out or added to maké 
the necessary weight. 


Shipped to New York 


The leading mushroom grower in this 
Hudson River section produces as many 
as 600 to 800 baskets per day during a 
typical brisk He has produced 
over 2,000 baskets in a single day. These 
baskets are shipped to the city markets, 
where they are sold on a commission basis. 
The Hudson River growers are exceeds 
ingly fortunate in being within quick ex- 
press service of New York City, especially 
in view of the highly perishable nature of 
their products. The consequence is that 
these mushrooms reach the market in ex- 


season. 


cellent condition and command the highest 
prices. Hudson River mushrooms are, 
essentially, summer mushrooms, as come- 
pared with the winter mushrooms raised 
by growers elsewhere. Prices in excess 
of $4.00 for a 3-pound basket have been 


attained by Hudson River mushrooms in 


the middle of summer, when no other 
mushrooms were available! 

Fortunes have been made in the Hud- 
son River mushroom industry. Laborers 
of yesterday, working for three or four 


dollars per day, are now the prosperous 
owners of their own mushroom plants and 
ride about in expensive cars. The older 
mushroom growers have themselves gone 


on growing year by year, until they own 
several ice houses and employ several 


dozen men, with a tremendous volume of 
business. Manure is ordered in harge- 
loads, and orders are placed for dozens 
of barge-loads long in advance, to ensure 
this very basis of the entir> industry. 
Manure prices have steadily advanced, in 


accordance with the fundamental law ef 
supply and demand. 

But then there is the other side of the 
story. When conditions have gone against 
mushroom growers, especially with early 
heat spells and long drawn out spells in 
mid-summer, fortunes have been lost in 
a week or two. As in any highly specu- 


lative venture, losses occur just as rapidly 
and as heavily as do the much heralded 
gains. Then there have but 
relentless losses, due to mushroom diseases 
installed in the old saws 


been slow 


yecoming firmly 
I ng firmly 


dust and rotten lumber of the decaying 
ice houses, faring forth to play havoc 
with each fresh crop despite the assaults 


of the growers with every known germi- 
ide known to the art. 


business 


fungi 





cide and 

All in all, the mushroom 
business which promises five hundred pef 
to him who is success 


is a 


cent profit or more 
ful, and a quick and complete loss, with 
virtually no salvage even in mere experi- 
ence, to him who is simply unlucky. 
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1927 Pruning Tomatoes Helps the ; 
| Early Crop 
HE size of tomatoes can be greatly in- 
t creased, and. the season of ripening 
keep can be hastened by pruning tomato plants 
nt. to one stem, and by training them to 
. stakes. By this method the tomatoes are 
pitch lifted up from the ground and do not rot 
y it as readily. The size also increased be- 
In 3 cause most of the plant food which would 
are go into the formation of extra leaves goes 
ently into the production of tomatoes. Pruning Thoeeging of Ge Gos ng go —- 
and should begin as soon as the suckers or Drawn from an old lithograph. 
The shoots start to form in the axils of the ma I : sai iin a alin am 
ers’ leaves of the plant. This should be cut the cshiemaanatiagtn eniiain 
, to out before they attain any great size. If “ dating from 1831, when Cyrus 
yhile these are kept out continually, the plant ; Hall McCormick invented the 
con- ‘ automatically has but one stem. The final reaper, the forerunner of the 
the ripening of the crop can be further modern binder, 
Tes hastened by pinching off the terminal bud 
astic when six or seven clusters of tomatoes 
sing have been sect on the plant. T - “ 
The practice of securing very early he MeCormiic -Deerin 
far, tomatoes, and for maturing a larger pro- 
1 of ortion of the crop of late tomatoes is the 2 
n is j a of ania When tomatoes mt Combines the Best of 
t so lanted in this way, it is permissible to ag Cc +4 k d D rin 
way Sina them quite close, especially on good, ¢ Orimic an ee g: 
way. rich soil. Tomatoes that are so pruned seen 
‘tom to one stem can be planted two feet apart N order to build the one best binder itis features that were never found even on 
and each way.—E. W., Mass. possible to produce, the Harvester Com- McCormick and Deering binders. 
lace pany has combined the popular McCormick There are many improvements on the new 
ybe Acid Phosphate or Complete and Deering grain binders into one improved, McCormick-Deering that your old machine 
= Fertilizer for Potatoes perfected machine. _The McCormick's great does not have. They mean more work in less 
ake We are growing about two acres of strength and ablility to withstand severe time, fewer stops in the field, longer life, 
potatoes every year stone with other crepe abuse and the Deering’s exceptional light- lighter draft, and easier and more comfortable 
Soriaa whether it le more profitable te wee ness of draft have been brought together operation. You will certainly want to get 
a complete fertilizer or acid phosphate.—H. for you. ; acquainted with these improvements. Check 
this GORREIAS sees eens a _There are more McCormick and Deering them against your old machine. Your local 
any “est sientilas of high grade fertili- k binders in the grain fields than all other makes McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by 
“g bo be — ee tenacbeconig 8 together. You can now have, in one machine, showing you the new McCormick-Deering 
iced docucsing: thin question cecently with all the features that brought this about. And and pointing out the features your old machine 
lese Seefensee Gastafeen of the Sate Cob: the new McCormick-Deering has additional does not have. 
ee lege, he said that in his opinion acid 
am- ; phosphate might be more profitable than McC ick-Deeri bind 
eds | a complete fertilizer for the general walle to 6 9 “cad bas ees piney 
ally farmer who had some stable manure to drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot Tractor Binder 
e usc and who did not plan to use certi- tractor binder for operation from 
; fied seed or to spray thoroughly. In other the power take-off of the McCor- 
hat words, it is impossible to get the high- mick-Deering tractor. 
= est yields with acid phosphate but in case 
rest the usual yield secured is not high, per- _aj See these modern aya 
are, haps not over 200 bushels per acre, the at the local dealer’s store 
we use of manure acid phosphate and clover 
ised in the rotation will be satisfactory. ' : : 
“ess Where a complete fertilizer is used all INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Sa = < 7 
en possinle means of getting a high yield = of Amon, ca n js on — oe eh ) eae 
Asa } shot be used. 606 So. Michigan Ave. icago, Ill. == os 
, Vitrified Tile No Better Than 
= ce McCORMICK - DEERING 
our Do vitrified drainage tile have any ad- ” 
Vintage over soft burned tile? Where does 
ous the drainage water enter a line of tile?7— 
and M. N., New York. 
= a GRAIN BINDERS 


is little choice between soft 


one ‘| 


burned or vitrified tile. The soft 








wn + 
| ; burned will absorb some water and 
Ta ; rey , . 

where they freeze the tile will crumble. 
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a ve 4 “yes is little chance for tile bd 
. t where tile ‘is Ie it = ee S % } Fords Milker 
se , Water ente rs a line of tile at the O ni t e Yr e ot t Electric or Gas Engine 











ber joints, and principally at the bottom of 
the tile as the water table of the soil ‘90 
Tiscs, e 
he a Federai Land Bank 
nst Soil Improvement, Contest for Single 
rly Cc : 4 g 
yy ounty Agricultural Agents First Mortgage Farm Loans unit 
in R the past everal years the soil ECENT sales of Federal Land Bank Bonds at favorable prices makes Complete ; . 
rine ' - S a —— of the Na- possible a lowering of the rate of interest on new loans to 5%. = ney eee 
. ional fertilizer Association has con- “ag 
‘| eh ° 
me! sg d county soil improvement contests For Information et Se ba me Pm a 
: or county agricultural agents i 1 a in 
out United Stat a . ‘cht , ‘ oo = Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the Send for cor FREE Booklet Ne 48 
‘i ‘ states. a y successfu . 
cS po eguianoay in the 1927 contest will re- NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION Fords Milker ts = by en oy — — = 
we Cive ac — oa ee EES Die > - . etting more and premium-price ilk with it. C 
i eee cen Tere eapenees tn in your county, or write direct to the fee L.  Gnd cn erin ba, Govmp Come end Ea 
ng ae annual mee ting of the Ame rican So- work, easy to operate and clean. gay y = 
roc ciety of Agronomy which occurs in No- a face a mage ty hong oe a 
eR renee, edaera an an a a 
at 
































so tl = county agents who take part in 7 ae o Booklet ie = 
us contest will prepare and submit to ‘ : ee 
: ‘ J : - — . e Distributors: Write for open territory. 
i their extension directors a complete re- Springfield, Massachusetts M h 
Port of his soil i Ett ; yers-Sherman Company 
er Fact ss mprovement program. Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 213-15 N. Desplaines Street, 
a. —s extension director will forward CHICAGO, ILL. 
th the four best to the soil improvement 
Committee where the final judging will 
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Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 


industrial success. 
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The electrical industry brings 
forty years’ experience to the farm 


O LONGER is rural elec- 

trification only “a possi- 
bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of lines ona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, to derive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as well as light must be applied. 





Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Absorbine will reduce in- 
lamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 







heals boils, poll evil, quittor, / 
fistula and infectedsores. Will{, j 
ndt blister or remove hair. You \y 
can work horse while using. 
$2 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free. 

From our files: ‘Fistula ready to 
t t. Never saw anyt i hd 


ng yiel 
Wii not 


















4 : TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc 57S8LymanSt.. Springfield, 












IN 
your old separator for 
new Irmproved Sharples 
lar. 30-day trial terms if 
lesired. New positive jet, leak- 
proof feed. All the best features of 
the old Tubular with many 








new im- 


' 





r the Shar; Milker 
Milker with a positive squeeze. 
UP TO $100 ALLOWED ON OLD 
MILKER. 
Before yon buy or repair, get the 
act Write today. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
CO., Dept. mM. 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Stop the Self-Sucking Cow 


Three Methods That Our Readers Have Used 


I noticed a request 

for advice 
to prevent a cow from sucking herself, 
and so I am sending diagram and des- 
cription of such a device that is efficient 
in preventing self sucking. 

It consists of two curved pieces about 
18 or 19 inches to fit on each side of 
the cow's neck, with a heavy strap hinge 
at the top and strap and buckle at the 
bottom. One inch above the middle of 
each of these is fastened by a double 
notched joint, a cross piece about 11 
inches long extending lengthwise of the 
neck and hence crosswise of the other 
pieces. These cross pieces are fastened 
so that the end towards the shoulders 
are one inch shorter than the ones to- 
wards the head. The cross pieces are 
fastened to the long pteces with a wood- 
en pin one inch in diameter and six in- 
ches long tapered and wedged on the 


N a recent issue 


suggestions as to some 






-— Strap hinge 


ANY 
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~LDevice Prevents Cow 
from Sucking Sef ~ 


side next to the neck. Now put a small 
sharp nail in end of each short 
piece and also one in the outer end of 
each pin. 

I know that this will break 
cows of sucking themselves, as I have 
broken three of the habit. Leave it on 
for a year and do not take it off sooner 
if you expect a cure.”"—I. W. D. 


each 


device 





Red Pepper for Sucking Cows 


HAVE found the following remedy 
an infallible one in cases where a cow 


gets the habit of sucking herself. 


Take a large spoonful of red pepper 
in a small dish, milk in it enough to 
make a paste and apply it liberally oa 
all the teats. 

The cow will tell how it works by 
putting out her tongue full length and 
letting her teats alone after this. That 
has been my experience in every case. 





To Prevent Cows from Sucking 
Themselves 


HAVE found the following method of 

breaking cows of the troublesome habit 
of sucking themselves or other cows, to 
be successful in every way. All the ma- 
terial required is a piece of No. 9 or 10 
galvanized wire long enough to go through 
the nose of the animal, form a ring by 
twisting and then to have each end of the 
wire extend three or four inches out from 
the rings. Both ends of the wire should 
be brought to as sharp points as can be 
made. Insert the wire in the animals nose, 
allowing the ends to extend from the nos- 
trils equal distances. Then a round stick 
of suitable size is held against the animal's 
nose while the two ends of the wire are 
twisted together by a couple of turns 
against the stick, at the same time holding 
the wire with a pair of pincers to prevent 
hurting the animals more than is necessary. 
The ends with their sharp points are then 
bent at an angle that will insure their 
probing any animal that the cow tries to 
suck.—O. ae Ohio. 





When You Buy a Feed Grinder 


HERE are three 
mills: the burr mill, and attrition mill, 
and the hammer mill. 

In the burr and attrition mills the grind- 
ing is done by two burrs or plates. The 
attrition mill is really a large burr mill, 
In the attrition mill, the burrs rotate wo 
opposite diregtions. In the burr mill one 
burr remains stationary and the other one 
rotates. The grain or roughage to be 
ground is macerated or crushed between 
the plates or burrs. Sometimes, because 
of the close contact of feed and burrs, 7nd 
of the burrs themselves, some friction and 
heat is created; and as a conscquence the 
feed also is heated. Some authorities 
maintain that feed which has been heated 
in the grinding loses feeding value, pare 
ticularly in the vitamins. Others main- 

(Continued on opposite page) 


general types of feed 























King of the Ormsbys 


HE latest Holstein-Friesian sire to 
enter the select century class, is King 
of the Ormsbys, No. 178078. The title 


“Century Sire” is given to all of Holstein- 


Friesian sires who have 100 or more 
daughters who have advanced registry 
records. This sire was born February 


24th, 1916, on the farm of E. C. Schroder, 
of Moorchead, Minn., and was later pur- 


chased by Winter Thur Farms, Winter 
Thur, Delaware and Allamuchy and Tran- 
quility Farms of Allamuchy, N. J. 

King of the Ormsbys is a son of Spring- 
brook Bess Burke 2nd and his sire was Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes. Unfortunately 
King of the Ormsbys died some years ago, 
so that the only way of taking advantage 
of his excellent breeding is through his 
offspring. 
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For a 
well-built silo 


order from 


Craine 


Crasco Wood-stave, Tile, 
Famous Craine Triple Wall 


Whatever your preference as 
to type, Craine can serve 
you. Years of experience, 
and thousands of well- 
pleased users give you assur- 
ance of a good job. 

Write to us. Tell us what 
kind of silo you are thinking 
of buying. Get our prices. 
Let us show you what you 
get for those prices. 

And if you have a tilting, 
weakened silo, get the facts 
about Craine Rebuilding. 
Why delay? Remember, that 
early orders 
bring worth 
while discounts. 
Worth having! 
So write us 
today. 


CRAINE 
INC. 


Box 120-A-3 
Norwich, 
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DAZEY 


ELECTRIC CHURN 


The Dazey Elec- 
tric adds a charm 
to churning and 
brings better re- 
sults in butter 
naking. The en- 
= process, from 
the beginning of 
churning by sim- 
ply turning a 
switch, to the 
cleaning-up, is -no 
longer a_ task 
compared with 
; old methods. 

Write for Circular and Prices 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and 
Dairy Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 




















Cuts.-Corn Borer 


INto.1/g inch pieces 













4 knives 
insure 


ROSS S gm 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


All steel construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles —light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: ** Your 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter ts the easiest running machine 
I have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and only trouble was gelling enough 
corn to cutter." Write for money saving 
pian. Agents wanted 


5 ew 





The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘What Users Say.” 











The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
387 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder Houses —Garages — Mills 














When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 





tain, and this is a proven fact, as well, that 
heated ground feed has a tendency to spoil 
quickly upon storing. 

The hammer mill grinds by impact. No 
metal touches metal. _The feed is ground 
in suspension: that is, the feed is struck 
repeatedly by the rotating hammers while 
in the air. The hammers are arranged on 
a cylinder which rotates at about the rate 
of 3000 R. P. M. These hammers strike 
the feed material only. As a result no 
friction or heat is created and the ground 
feed comes out of this mill just as cold as 
when the feed entered the mill. 

Construction of the mill has much to do 
with its capacity, cost of operation, up- 
keep and repair expense, and lasting 
qualities. 


Steel Stronger Than Cast Iron 


Two general kinds of material are used 
in the manufacture of feed mills: cast iron 


and steel. Cast iron is usually cheaper 
than steel. It has these disadvantages, 
however. Cast iron is more subject to 


vibration and is breakable. Severe and 
sudden shocks, strains and abuses to which 
every feed mill is subject will wear out 
and break cast iron but not steel. 

Steel has, according to engineering 
figures, four times the tensile strength of 
cast iron. In order that a cast iron mill 
be as strong as an all steel mill, it would, 
then, of course, have to be four times as 
heavy. Greater strength, freedom from 
breakage, absence of vibration, elimination 
of heat and friction because the grind- 
ing is done by steel hammers rather than 
burrs or plates are important factors in 
favor of the steel hammer mill. 





Stale Bread for Pigs 


t have a chance to buy a quantity of 
bread from a baker at a cent and a half a 
loaf. Will this make a good growing ra- 
tion for pigs with skim milk. Can |! afford 
to buy it at that price? How will it be as 
a feed for horses?—A. K., New York. 
WE referred this Ictter to 

Hopper at the State College who re- 
plied as follows: 

State bread at one and a half cents a 
loaf is just about the same price as flour 
middlings quoted now at wholesale at 
about $39 a ton. Taking into account the 
fact that bread averages about 12 oz. to 
the loaf and contains about one third 
water, I should say that the price of a cent 
and a half a loaf is altogether too high. 
I think for pig feeding one would be 
ahead to buy first quality middlings. 
Bread is alright for pig feeding but you 
will have to buy it for less money. 

Stale bread has been successfully used 
for feeding horses. It must not, how- 
ever be damaged or  unwholesome. 
Splendid results have followed the 
of molasses in connection with bread for 
horses. The same thing regarding price 
would apply to horses as to the swine. 


Professor 


use 





Milk Program Committee 
Recommends Conference 
Board 


(Continued from page 3) 


17. The session was presided over by 
Peter G. TenEyck of Albany and it lasted 
fully 15 hours. It was no love feast by 
any means. There were sharp disagree- 
ments. Sub-committees were formed to 
draw up programs and after hours of work 
they saw their programs ruthlessly torn 
to pieces. Some idea of the solemnity 
of the task may be gained from the fact 
that before the meeting settled down to 
work, the presiding officer asked Divine 
guidance upon its labors. Every member 
of the committee was given the oppor- 
tunity to set his ideas down on paper and 
present them to the committee as a whole. 
Out of this wide divergence of opinion 
has come the plan which will be revealed 
in full detail at another meeting to be held 
in Utica, June 27. The eyes of thousands 
of farmers were on this committee as it 
met to draw up a workable plan. It does 
not offer a cure-all for the dairying in- 


dustry. It will not in a single day right 
the wrongs which have accumulated for 
years. It is believed by the committee 


that it offers a starting point. 


| 








1. 6§0,000 cows now 
milked the De Laval 


Way. 

2. De Laval Milkers now 
in their eleventh year 
of use. 

3. 83.29% of theusersre- 

rt average saving of 2 
ce 12 mins. per day.* 

4. 97.13% of the users 
say it agrees with their 

ws.* 





co 
99.4% of the users 








cow reported by those 

who have records.* 

94.80% of users say 

their De Laval is easy 

to keep in a clean and 
sanitary condition.* 

8. Average bacteria count 
of allreporting, 14,542 
—62% report counts 
of 10,000 and less.* 

9. 96.45% of De Laval 
users say their milker 
is “the best,” “one of 
the best,” or a “good” 

investment.* 
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*Based on reports from 1844 
De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the U.S. and 















5. 
say they get as much 650,000 Cows Prove the 
or more milk as by Value of the De Laval alike, 
6. hand milkin g- in M ORE than 650,000 cows in every dairy} 
9.49% te a section of the world are offered as 
preps cet yey sm living proof of the superiority of the 


De Laval Milker. Twice each day these 
cows feel the regular stimulating action 
of the Milker and twice each day theirs 
owners are more firmly convinced that 
“The Better Way of Milking” is an 
absolute necessity. 

The users of the De Laval Milker find 
their work easier and pleasanter, they 
have more time for recreation and fon 
other work, they do not require so much 
help and they are able to produce more 
and cleaner milk. 
regularly and correctly day after day, 
and they enjoy the greater profits. 

Sold on easy terms. See your De Laval 
Agent or write for full information. 


The De Laval Separator 
NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 600 JacksonBlvd. 


Their cows are milked 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
61 BealeStreet 








world in production of butterfat 
=the largest factor in dairy profit. 
Eighty per cent of the cows which 
have preduced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


















Fer GUERNSEY heifer calves practically pure, write 
EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 








FEEDING PIGS 


PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 
Selected Spring Pigs 


From all large type stock, Yorkshire and Chester cross, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$6.50 each; 8 te 9 weeks old, $7 each. No charge for 
crating or shipping. All pigs shipped C. 0. D. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your denot 
These prices are F.0.B. your depot We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pure bred Chester White barrows, 
boars or sows, 6 to 7 weeks old, $8 each. 

CLOVER HILL FARM, Box 48, R.F.D., WOBURN, MASS. 








Spring Pigs for Sale 
CHESTER & YORKSHIRE, also CHESTER & BERKSHIRE, 
all good blocky, large type stock 
7 weeks old $5.50 each 
8 to 10 weeks old $5.75 each 
Will ship from 1 to 100 C. 0. D. on your approval, no 
charge for shipping erates. 

P. S.—Also a few PURE BRED CHESTERS 7 to 8 weeks 
old $7.50 each. 

MICHAEL LUX, Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $6:00 each, 8 to 10 weeks 
old,, $6.25 each, pure bred Chesters $7.00. We have an 
extra nice selection of pigs at present, either pure bred 
or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship from 1 to 100 
Cc. 0. D. on approval. If pigs are unsatisfactory on 
arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping erates— 
Ref. Tanner’s Wat’! Bank. 
A. M. LUX, 


206 WASHINGTON ST., WOBURM, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 








Chester and Berkshire cross or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 
6 to 7 weeks old, $5.50 each; 8 to 10 weeks old, $5.75 
each. All good healthy and growing pigs. Will ship any 
number €.0.D. on approval. No charge for erating. 

J. W. GARRITY, 7 Lynn St., Wobermn, Mass. Tel. 1503 W. 





FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Offer the Following 


BULL CALVES 
*Fishkill Colantha Aaggle Sir May 
Born Nov. 29, 1927 
*Fishkill Hengerveld Lake Cedar 
Born Feb, 12, 1927 
*Fishkill Sir May DeKol Inka 
Born Jan. 15, 1927 


*Fishkill Aaggie Inka Sir May 
Born Feb. 17, 1927 
*Fishkill Sir May Colantha 
orn Feb. 21, 1927. 
**Fishkill Duke Colantha DeKol 
Born March 1, 1927 
*Fishkill Veeman Sir May 
Born March 5, 1927 
**Fishkill Inka Triumph Colantha 
Born March 16, 1927 


These calves are ideal for a boy or 
girl going into calf club work. i 

For prices, terms, detailed pedigrees 
and other particulars write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAY, Jr., Owner 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 














SPRING PIGS FOR SALE {Very "= 


Why not have quality when starting to raise a hog? 
These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that will 
make large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester cross, and Ches- 
ter and Berkshire cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each; 
8 to 10 weeks old, $6.00 each. I will ship any num- 
ber C. 0. D. to you on approval and you can keep them 
@ week or 10 days. If you are not satisfied, you cam 
return the pigs and your money will be returned. 
No charge for crating. 
388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


WALTER LUX, 
Telephone 0086. 











Have a Mock Trial in 
Your Grange 


Send to us for an outline of the 
trial of a prominent farmer for rob- 
bing the soil or for an outline of 
the trial of the tramp stump. 

Either outline will help you put on 
an entertaining, instructive program. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th Ave., New York City 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 














MILK PR ICES any h atemetnt and t would only 1 
T j iT Witte e the June pri fo cor dered as a current iidication. TI re 
nilk i t basic zone of 201-210 miles 23°‘ >i whe e jus s hrm im the 
Z beliei that we will se Some reauction, 
from New York City ? basing the belief on the fact that produc- 
Dairymen's League Sieia | base d tion of late has greatly excceded that of 
on milk t ng 3.5%. Sheffield om the ja<+ year and the prospects are that it will 
basis of 3% a ie¢ for some time be pastures, 
Dairymen’s Sheffield ' ct most all factors are ve —_ ble 
Clase League Producers production 
i \ ) i 4 ! 
2 Fluid Cream 2.05 , : 
2A Fiuid Cream 2.2 J ! rw 24th 1 hae track 
26 Cona milk : | ctive and p 1 : easily 
Soft Chees 4€ hed on d ! 3 fx torage 
3 Evap.. Cond., : : 
Miik Powder, p ] ] Ss B 2 t j imped 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 a quarter of a cent and on th 27th o2 
4 Butter and : ther wees . j scant 
American chees . .. Based on New ' _ * 4A : 
York City Market quotations on wat Strained the vl pr 
putter ana American cheese. o ll devek ped th the result that 
’ 1 e quickly d to « } ney. 
e . I 1 al i nit it 
sae sof 1 onsequ Further 1 
The Clas 1 Leaque price fe June, 1926, . . i 
was $2.75 for 3 milk nd Sheffield’s $2.80. rested m= toreign buttcr with 
Lhe ibove prices in each ciass are not 1 h they ar ai the present 1) 
the tinal pr the larmelr receives rhe ’ 2 
finai price received trom the d ris the CHEESE REMAINS UNCHANGED 
result of the weighted avera; 
STATE June 1, 
Interstate Producers FLATS May 31 May 24 1926 
=— a Fresh Fancy 22 -23 22 -23 20! 5-21! 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- Frech Aves 21) ag i Ne a 
sociation (l’hiladelph Price Plan), Held Fancy 27 -28 27 -28 26 -28 
announce the receiving station prices or Meld Av’ge .25 -26 25-26 25 -26 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- r — , a 
1,7 hive or riche la peen no change 1 th Chee Se 
mile zone from Pliladelpma for 3% — ' I ages 
, Sr ATht mee our las repo. ic Make 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in, \ 
~~ - \¢ ork Stat Ss mnerea 1 wre rapidly 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 ee , er : 
le-2 he é $2.64 The and there is a hitde easter feenng. New 
repeats "7 Lear. ~ York City is a poor market for fresh 
Ap il arpius price ( ate N c- cheese at this season of the vear and there 
ported as $2.03 per « or Class t and j¢ jittle or no interest at th present time 
$1.62 for Class 2 for these fresh state flats fhe market 
> reT oC > s using some fresl consin chees t 
BUTTER MARKET STILL FIRM }> "sine. some. fresh Wisconsin cheese — 
thie isconsi market $ onsiderably 
CREAMERY mes wo, ; 
SALTED May 31. May 24 1926 
Higher ’ + r 
than extra 43' 2-44 43 43' > 40! 5-4054 EGG MARKET WEAKER 
) s ! 
onere (92 8 as “7 ae * pe mei, NEARBY dune 
84. score 7 : + ~ os 2 36 + WHITE May 31 May 24 1926 
Lower G'ds 36',-36', 35 - : - Se't’d Ext's 30 -32 32-34 37 38 
The butter marl ‘ holding firm at Aver. Extra 29 30 «(-31 36 ~«- 
: : ae ‘ - F Y Extra Firsts 27 28 27' »-29 33! »-35 
43c tor extra l eon been a litth Firsts 25! >-26'> 26  -27 32-3 
flutter above and below this level but the Gathered 25 -27'2 25 -28'2 30 -34'5 
week ending th 28th c d at the even enans 23 25 2 25 3 “ot 
higure. Scputiment on t! tree eems to Fancy es 27 -31 27 2-32 37 39 
be that the butter market is x to hold 
at about th level Qi course, we may th slieht bulee in the market was 
have those temporary fh aitons covered short lived. Last week we reported with 
by heavy or heht supply the se may ul increased price huvers had become 
be or by a change in the buving practice. quite critical, They continued so and the 
\t we presen } he ‘ it look market soon resumed its former level 
as thoneh the 1 | d found itselt Phe helid: was responsible ior «x 
Obviously, it is ox \ ky to make siderable accumulatio and on the ist 
ee narket Vas extreme Ih weak and it 
a hipy } + very harpl dropping below 





arEerreer' | former levels. The situation was further 
Live Broilers and Poultry § | aceravated by reports that Chicago was 
Wanted 


difheult time with its ere 











HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY market, prices slumping badly and New 
Olek Live P a n New pork =f Y k reacted mmmediately Th is to be 
k 1 188 ) ou t 
" Write for shipping tags and free | im view tr ihe et th local 
holiday ‘calendar folder K 27 cold st re Idines are extremely heavy 
Bonded Commi ‘ o- 

Krakaur Poultry Co. Bae. “See Gucneet | the into-storage movement is still in 

West Washington Market, N.Y City uN ‘ that of last 

= () he vreat ‘ yA » 1] 

— th re is the ex- 
! ] ‘ | s wav be- 


Peach—CARRIERS—Temato | {°° !o consumption. 1 
ead Fai Aa] |i ahs eth to 


Pe bee = ( 
> Phe e 1S 
1 
EMPTY PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. Pees oa 3 
Dept. A 89 Waterbury St Brookiyn, W. Y tt marke very unsettled 























I ( ise of the 
. ea i irom the west 
EGGS WANTED | tie ie eo ee the ees or the 
Well pack ‘ ed W te ( cnmul bar! 
br ' ‘ . sharp! 
LEWIS & SANDBANK tet. ‘Those grades « 
152 Reade St., New York grade « ‘ ' h: 
REFS. GREENWICH 6ANK com AGENCIE | \ 1 ss there 
LIVE POULTRY VERY 


SHIP YOUR EGGS | 


WHITE AND BROWN 


PLENTIFUL 














June 1 
To 2. BRENNER & SONS sf Fowts May 31 May 24° 1926" 
Colorec 2e 7 
Bonded Commission Merchants | Leghorn 22-24 20-23 -2 
. , BROILERS 
$58 Greenwich St., New York City | “colored ..... 30-38 35-45 35-45 
| Leghorn 18-30 20-35 30-35 
| DUCKS, Nearby ....20-25 22-25 25-26 
MINERAL 
5oyrs i } D ition D poultry mar 
COMPOUND [i ister ts citact 
, if Lr mike wa concerned Sup 
] vere he ivy and by far th most of 
itl n. prol lv o0* were of poor quality 
} > recut tM trad . fae f . 
2 ned (0 gi Ve Satisiaction or Wo! Fi op enichalin ult t) rade was tar from 
back. §1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cae | I y to say nothing of the price. 
WINER AL REMEDY CO, 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, P A ere ny Leshora trotlers went cad 


as low as 20 


t extremely 


best of them had 
fine to bring 33c. 
unfortunate that shippers will in- 
sending a lot of poor, undersized 
stock for a holiday market. This poor 
grade stuff plus wretched weather is re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory situation 
that existed, on the heavy buying days 
previous to the 28th. 

On the 31st the market had a hard job 


and the 
to be 
It ) 


sist in 








finding itseli. The trade had not yet re- 
covered from the effects of the holiday 
and buyers and sellers were slow on 
establishing their market 
The next he day is going to be on Tuly 
jth and or again shippers are cautioned 
to use extreme care in making selections 
for their shipments. The best market days 
undoubtedly will be June 29th and 3oth 
ith some good trade on the morning of 
the Ist. However, it is unwise to delay 
shipping » long for stock arriving late 
on brnday seldom enjoys the cream of the 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES June 2, 
(At Chicago) June 1 May 25 1926 
Wheat (July) 1.493, 1.5134 1.36!5 
Corn (July) 1.0444 .913g .71'4 
Oats (July) 54 -49' 3 -3934 
CASH GRAINS 
(4t New York) 
Wheat. No. 2 Ped 1.6332 1.62 1.7054 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. . 1.20', 1.08'¢ 8434 
Oats, No. 2. . 65! -61' > -50 
FEEDS 29, 
(4 Buffalo) May 28 May 21 1926 
Grd Oats 37. 30.00 
Se BD cniccces 32.50 32.50 25.00 
H'd Bran ‘ 34.50 34.50 27.00 
Stand’d Mids - 33.50 33.00 24.50 
Soft W. Mids ..... 38.50 38.50 31.50 
Pee GD ssacuce 36.00 38.50 29.00 
Red Dog .. .40.50 40.50 33.00 
Wh. Hominy 39.00 37.50 28.00 
Yel. Hominy 41.00 37.50 28.50 
Corn Meal 39.00 —_—_ 30.00 
Gluten Feed ........ 39.00 38.50 37.25 
Gluten Meal ....... -00 46.00 47.25 
36% C. S. Meal 36.50 37.00 35.00 
41% C. S. Meal 40.25 40.00 37.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....43.75 41.50 38.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Me: al . .48.50 47.50 45.00 
e aveve quotations are thes local 
Bfclo market and are F. O. B. . They 
reperted om the weekly iciter of ‘the Be 3s 
State Det of Agr. ard Markets. 
POTATO MARKET FIRM 
TI ( market F< old Potatoe Ss is sk ww. 
Maine sm 150 Ib. sacks were quoted at $5.35 
and $5.57 on May 31, while Maines in bulk 
broug rht $6.50 and $7.00 per 180 Ibs 
There were heavy receipts of new pota- 
toes irom South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida but the market remained firm. 
South Carolinas brought $8.00 and $8.50 
per barrel for No. 1, while Floridas were 


quoted at $7.00 and $7.50, 


HAY MARKET BARELY STEADY 





limothy and Light Mixtures, No. 1 were 
quoied at $25 to $26 for large bales and 
$24 to $25 for small bales. 

7) tions for lower grades ranged 
down to $20. Rye siraw brought $25 and 
> ) 

EATS AND LIVESTOCK 
{ nirv dre ed veal calves have a dull 
especially heavy veals They 
quoted at 16 to 18 cents for prime 
on t 21st, with lower grades as low as 
it and 2 cf s 

I calves bret $13.50 to $14 for 
pl i@ stuff with lower grades as low as 
26.50 to 38.00 The market was steady. 

Spring lambs brought $17.25 for prime 

k and down to $11 and $13 for culls. 

Hot hou ambs wiged from $7 to S10 

wh tor primes down to $2 and $3 for 
poor. Receipts were light and there was 
} he ad 1 ne 

Heavy bul brought $7.2 and = $7.75 

d t to medium $5 50 to § 0. 

i] v ¢ re qi d at $6 and 

th lig ‘ hts as low as $2.50 and 
‘ ia) 

The on é and cows was 
teady with little change while the market 

His was firm and high 


Let's Boost N New York Apples 


(Continued from page 2) 


petition with barreled apples from the 
Virginias and boxes apples from the 
Northwest. Evidence is also available 
to show that in many instances New York 
apples topped the market. 

Contrary to the general impression, too 


New York was not the offender this sea- 


con Virginias’ op experienced a severe 


and for this and 

stand up well in 
Quantities of this 
fruit rushed 
into consimmp- 


freeze before harvest 
other reasons did 
storage and shipments. 
over-ripe out-of-condition 
over in an effort to get it 


not 


tion before breakdown was complete 
finally broke the market and New York 
apples suffered with the rest. To a less 
degree the same condition existed with 


But New York apples 
frequently 
better 


Northwest apples 
were sound, kept well and 
commended by buyers as of 
and better quality. 

Many New York packs and brands were 
very satisfactory and well received. As an 
example the grower who owned Yorkwin 
Brand received this comment from one ex- 
“We have nothing but praise irom 
abroad to whom we have 
The comparative 

was 
inten- 
Brand 


were 


pack 


porter: 
our buyers 
shipped Yorkwin Brand. 
on inspection by us personally 
It will be our 
Yorkwin 


grad 
very satisfactory. 
tion in future 
wherever possible.” 


Profitable to Advertise 


to secure 


It has been too fashionable to deery 
our Western New York apples. It will 
be more profitable to advertise their real 


merits. As regards the European market 
we stand in a better position today than 
for many years past. More effort is being 
expended by growers and dealers to pack 
real quality apples in Western New York 
than has been the case in my memory. 
There are still poor packers who lack 


the knowledge and energy to turn out a 
good pack. There may be a few who 
would willfully deceive, but on the whole, 


a measurable improvement has been made. 
While not neglecting to continue our ef« 
forts toward improvement privately, 
publicly Iet’s stop our faults and 
do a little boosting of our goed quality. — 
M. C. Burritt. 


ni 
telling 


Oswego County biden Five 
Year Dairy Improvement 


Plan 
. of inost int ne and 
enificant recent developments in 
promotion of the diar; 


the 


the industry is 


to be found in the five ycar Dairy Im- 
provement program adopitcd by Os»cgo 
County, N. Y. This county, which was 
one of the pionecr Holstein communi- 
ties of the United States and which now 
has over 50,000 head of dairy cattle 


within its borders and over 1000 accred- 


ited herds, is ambitious to become 
known as the cow county of the Fast. 
Under the leadership of the Farm Bu- 


reau the Oswego Count Dairy Im- 
provement Council has been formed and 
actively at work. One of the 
improvement 
Improvement 


it is now 
principal projects of the 


program is the Dai 


Club, which is an interesting variation 
of the usual Cow Testing Association. 
To stimulate interest in this work, three 
prizes of $100 each are to he arded 
each vear to Master Dairymen selected 
by a cominittce to apply on the expenss 
of a trip to the National Dairy show and 
suitable awards will be given all ners 
with 300 Ib. herd average. 

The climax of each year's activit, will 
come in the annual Field Day, the first 
event in the series being. scheduled for 
Wednesday, June 29 at Kingsford 
Farms in the city of Oswego. Purebred 
bulls of various breeds, the product of 
the county, will be distributed among 
breeders in the county through a publie 
auction. Another feature of the pro- 
gram will be a milk campaign conducted 
by the Home Bureau, a stock judging 
contest by the agricultural high schools 
of the section to compete for a cup 


offered by the county Holstein organi- 
zation. A sports program also is con- 
templated. The principal speaker of 
the day will be Hon. L. J. Taber of 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange. 
A strong effort is being made to inter- 
est the citizens of the county, whether 
residing in the towns and cit 


or on 
the farms, in this Day 
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The Farm News 


Holstein Breeders 


HE Annual Convention of the Hol- 

stein Friesian Association of Amer- 

ica held at the Hotel Kimball in Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, on May 28 and 29 
was very well attended. 

About 500 were seated at the banquet 
on Tuesday night, in fact the crowd was 
so great that it was necessary to place 
tables in the hotel lobby as well as in 
the main dining room. Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois was the main speak- 


er or 
follows: 


Officers were clected as 
President, Hon. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois; Vice President, L. M. Thomp- 
son of Montrose, Pa.; Directors, Col- 
onel G. W. French, Davenport, Iowa; 
F. W. A. Baxter of St. Louis, Missouri, 
James A. Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and R. J. Schaefer, Appleton, Wis. 

The discussion at the convention cen- 
tered around the herd test plan and 
selective or super-registration. The 
herd test plan was not accepted as re- 
ported by the committee. A new com- 
mittee was apopinted to revise the plan. 
It will be known as the herd improve- 
ment plan and the report of the com- 
mittee will be referred to the board of 
directors who will have power to put it 
into effect. 

The report of the committee on se- 
fective and super-registration was not 
accepted in its entirety. The work of 
education along these lines will con- 
tinue but actual registration will not be 
started yet. 

The A. R. Rules were amended so 
that an official advanced registry test 
will not be started until fourteen days 
after the cow has freshened. 

The sale on Thursday was well at- 
tended. Seventy head of cattle were 
offered for sale. The complete report 
oi the sale was not available at time of 
going to press but will be published next 
week as well as a detailed account of 
the entire mecting. 
rhe 1928 convention 


Milwaukee. 


will be held in 


North Country News Notes 


A! a meeting of the Dairymen's Lea- 

gue Cooperative Association offi- 
ters held in Watertown on Friday, J. A. 
Coulter, Secretary of the organization, 
made the statement that the responsi- 
bility of supplying the New York milk 
Market rested squarely on the shoulders 
of the farmers of this milk shed. He 
based this upon the promise made by 
Commissioner Harris that if the New 
York milk shed farmers could produce 
sufficient milk to supply the needs at all 
times, outside milk would not be 
sought. 
; Next Friday, June 3rd, a large mect- 
ing of farmers of this North Country 
will be held in Watertown to hear dis- 
cussions on methods of holding produc- 
tion up through the months when it us- 
wally falls off. This is being called by 
the Farm Bureau, and speakers from the 
College of Agriculture will do the talk- 
ing. Mr. Coulter went on to say in his 
address that the main trouble with pro- 
duction is that we have a lot worse 
farmers than we have cows. He claim- 
ed that better feeding at the right time 
with good feeds will provide the in- 
Crease this year. 

7 > = 

NE bh varied ideas being dis- 

cussed on this situation. Some hold 
that if an increase in the price of milk 
could be made known some months in 
advance, so that producers would be as- 
Sured of recompense for extra endeav- 
or, the needed increase would come of 
pr llbeag — that too many times 
eotien 2 S Keyed up to greater pro- 
the ep reason or another, then 
ane oe production is. used as a 
i? am to hold the price down as 

+ © not lower. 

Others hold with Mr. Coulter that 


ars 


Meet at Springfield 


better business methods followed in pro- 
duction will assure more milk at the 
psychological moment. They follow 
this through with the argument that bet- 
ter methods mean lower costs of pro- 
duction, and that the @xtra income will 
be reccived in this manner at least. The 
claim is also made that if an increased 
price were promised, there would 
promptly be such an increase that the 


market would be flooded, with disas- 
trous effect to all concerned. 
x* * * 
all this as it may, there will be 


B 


some sound recommendations mad 
at the meeting next Friday. Among 
these will be: Sow green crops for feed- 
ing, such as oats and peas, buckwheat, 
millets and fodder corn cut cut 
hay early for dairy feeding in order that 
the higher protein content may be cb- 
tained together with other advantages 
that come from feeding such hay: start 
grain feeding by July first so as to avoid 
heavy shrinkage: not to wait too long 
before starting the feeding of some hay. 

At last we have had two days togeth- 
er that rain did not fall. The gronnd 
is very wet, and several drying days 
are needed before sowing and corn 
planting can be finished in good shape. 
Some pieces that are rather light can 
be planted to corn today (Memorial 
Day), but most will require a little more 
time. Everything points now to there 
being a considerable acreage of quick 
crops such as buckwheat and millets, as 
well as a number of acres that probably 
will not be touched for seeding at all. A 
trip through Jefferson and St. Lawrences 
counties shows thousands of acres 
where the quack grass will be ready 
for mowing apparently before the land 
can be touched with a pulverizer.—W. 
I. Roe. 


green: 


Central New York Notes 


W* started out for a little business 

trip that very rainy day late in 
May. We followed the Susquehanna 
river mostly and finally reached Sus- 
quehanna, the railroad town in Pennsyl- 
vania. There we crossed and struck 
over the hills going well on towards 
Deposit. We did not find farming con- 
ditions so different from what they are 
at home in Chenango county. The hay 
crop now promises well and that is our 
best hold. The cow “crop” is compar- 
atively small and cows bring good mon- 
ey. Grade cows can hardly be bought, 
if good ones, for less than $125 and I 
learned of grade Guernseys bringing 
$175. There are reports of $200 cows, 
without papers, if good enough. It is 
the general opinion that cows will bring 
good prices for two or three years and 
some predict longer time before a lower 
market. Pure bred Holsteins are in 
demand also and breeders believe that 
several years of good prices are in 
store. The cows should be tuberculin 
tested to sell to best advantage. 

In some localities it is claimed that 
half of the oats are yet to be sown but 
generally I think that a larger propor- 
tion are in the ground. Potatoes do 
not seem to have been planted to any 
extent except a few for early use. Of 
course corn planting has been out of 
the question up to this writing on the 
25th and ground is so wet now that it 
will be quite a little time before corn 
can be put in. In this direction we did 
not find the amount of poultry kept that 
was noticed when we went north from 
home, recently. 


Hill Farms May be Good Buys 


When we struck out over the hills 
from the river there was some good 
farming land but a person accustomed 
to the river valley would feel out of 
place on some of it. If one is able to 
be contented in such a place and is 
short of money to buy higher priced 
land it seems to me that some of the 
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BABY € CHICKS 











Kerr’s Quality Chicks from stock now 


leading in national 


laying competitions 


Prices greatly reduced! 


KERR pens are taking highest 


respective breeds, at the Connecticut, New York 
and Maryland laying competitions. 
Leghorns, at Storrs, have a record of more than 
a 70% lay during the coldest months, when egg 
prices were at the peak. Our contest pens repre- 


honors for their 


Our White 





sent the identical blood lines we now offer to our customers, 


Utility Prices 


25 50 
White Leghorns ____$3.00 $5.50 
Barred Rocks -..--. 3.50 6.50 
BBs CE antitcinnniiinns 4.00 7.50 
White Rocks _____-- 4.00 7.50 
White Wyandottes__ 4.00 7.50 


*Blood tested and New 


t4c less per chick than 100 price for 500 
or 1000 


Special Matings’ Prices 


100 25 + 50 10@ 
$10 $3.75 $700 $13 
12 4.25 8.00 15 
14 4.75 9.00 ie g 
14 4.75 9.00 17 
14 4.75 9.00 17 


Jersey State Certified 


chicks; Ic less per chick than 100 price 
chicks. 


Large hatches on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday every week 


Safe delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid. Order from this adver- 
tisement now. Remit by money order, check or cash in registered letter, 


KERR CHICKERIES, 


Frenchtown, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 


Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Address Department 10 














1 HAVE REDUCED PRICES 


White Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns or Barred Rocks 
R. 1. Beds er Anconas ° 


Safe delivery of fell count guaranteed. Ship- 
ped Parcel Post Prepaid. 


W.F. HILLPOT 











HILLPOT 


Better weather and greater fertility are averaging wp my 

hatches. 

Chicks for your money. Order yours direct from this advertisement. Prompt Delivery. 
25 50 












Quality 
Chicks 


You get the benefit in more Hillpot Quaiity 


100 500 1000 

$6.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 

6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 

Remit by check, registered letter or P. 0. 
Money Order. 

BOX 29 


Frenchtown. N.J 
























Baby chicks of highest quality. 
Stock at slightly higher prices, if you prefer. 
thicks at following prices. Catalog free. 


Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns, Anconas $2. : 
Minoreas, Bd. Wh. Rocks, R. & 
Red 


8. ¢. 
&. ¢ 


THEY COST NO MORE AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 
Special Pen Mated Stock and Extra Migh Bree 
Fine 


5 50 100 
7 





healthy purebred utility 







300 «500 1000 
) $8.50 $24.50 $40 $78 









8. ¢ . & BD asiccscensescovce SED SBM Be HH 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 3.50 6.25 12.00 35.00 57 110 
Jersey SG akan Ssaa pe 6.00 11.00 20.00 59.00 95 
Light Biined cccccces bara ‘ 2.50 4.00 7.50 22.00 35 70 
Heavy Mixed ..... --.+--- 3.00 5.00 9.50 28.00 45 88 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. BOX 1 GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





National Chicks for June & July—Smith Hatched ., 





100 500 
ee. Sees Oe ee Do ccc ccenccneshbenedncdsedéesabeeecndeea $4.75 $9.00 $42.00 
Sessa  Weeeee Gene, Gee B CURD occ cceteccsncessincseesccdeeesce «+++ 5.50 10.00 47.00 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas ...... TITITT Ti Tit TT Tiree «++. 6.00 11.00 52.00 
Meavy Breed Brovlers 2.2.1... cccccccsccscvcccvccscccvce*eesvcevecsescees 4.25 8.00 38.00 
Cbetee Breed MINOR 2 ccc csc ccc vesccccenscccsssccccecescsccssteesceecees 3.75 7.00 33.00 

Prepoid 100% live delivery. Bank reference. Civeular free. 
NATIONAL CHICK FARMS BOX 40 MIFFLINTOWN, PENNA, 
hill farms may be at least tolerable mine ties and props are going as fast 


places to buy. 

We followed along the Erie railroad 
for quite a distance. That is a marvel- 
ous grade up the summit from Susque- 
hanna towards Deposit and it is the 
same when the trains commence the 
climb from Deposit back again. It is 
getting over the divide from the Sus- 
quehanna to the Delaware valleys. 
Small wonder I take it that the builders 
of the Erie were a long while in mov- 
ing on from Deposit after reaching that 
place. We were served here in my sec- 
tion with goods from Depvsit for a long 
time after the Erie had reached that 
town. The goods were brought on the 
Erie and then “teaming to Deposit” be- 
came a considerable industry for quite a 
while. That is longer ago however than 
most A. A. readers can remember. A 


Timber is Being Cut Off 
There is timber up those hillsides but 
like every other place that I know of 
as much of the timber as can be sold is 
being cut off. It is not just like the 
lumbering in Delaware county about 
which I have said something except that 


as markets can be found. It is all right 
to cut off “ripened” trees but much of 
the young growing stuff ought to be 
left. There is much cheap land jin most 
sections and this was no exception. Oc- 
casionally some places sell high, 

We ate our dinners under the shad- 
ow, or what might perhaps have been 
the shadow, if it hadn't been raining like 
all possessed, of the famous Lanesboro 
stone bridge. That must have been in 
its time of building a tremendous engi- 


neering undertaking. It is long but I 


didn't get its length and is 108 feet high 
at the highest. Tall slender stone piers 
and arches, the picrs rather close to- 
gether, have made a bridge that has 


proved of enduring value. It must have 
been built around eighty years ago and 
when it was decided to double track the 
road many years ago it was suppesed 
that a new bridge would be required. 
Tests proved that it was as sound and 


true as when built and it carries the 
two tracks and the enormous trains 
without a tremor I am informed.—H. H. 


Lyon. 
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THE American people have had many 
favorites. But there’s never been a 
choice like Camel. 

Camel is the most popular cigarette 
this nation ever had. Millions unite 
to place it first, and there’s no com- 
parison. Camel is supreme. 

There must be reasons back of such 
a preference. There must be moun- 
tain-high quality in this famous ciga- 
rette to make millions join in saying, 
“T will have only Camel.” 

That is true. Camel quality is just 
as supreme as its leadership. In Camel, 


No half-way verdict—Camel is supreme 


no substitute has ever been made for 
quality. No compromise has ever been 
made with expense. For Camels, the 
country’s largest tobacco organization 
buys the choicest Turkish and Do- 
mestic tobaccos grown. There simply 
are no better tobaccos or blending. 


If you don’t yet know that supreme 
tobacco enjoyment, try Camels. All 
the taste and fragrance, all the mild 
and mellow pleasure you ever hoped 
to find! We invite you to compare 
them with any cigarette made, regard- 
less of price. “Have a Camel!” 
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NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA 


Wi had new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 1. 
xtra heavy linen on vhioch the tettering is printed directly. 


ts with the taw The price to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 


461 4th Ave., New York City 


Are Available to any Grange 
lecturer on request. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
POST YOUR FARM---KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF The following 
Designed to cover legal requirements in | Mock Trial Outlines 
| 


Mock trial of a prominent farmer for 


There is robbing the soil. 


} ) be wate ked by the rain and blown away by the wind. We 2. Mock trial of a farmer for criminal 
these new signs made up of extra heavy material because severe storms negligence in the death of his wife 
because of lack of labor saving ma- 
w tear ang otherwise make useless a lighter constructed material. We unre- chinery in the home. 
rvedly advise farmers to post their land and the notices we have prepared com- 3. Mock trial of the tramp stump. 


Send to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave., New York City. 







































ee 7. 
q l'o benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your ad in American Agriculturist ») 
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Building Up An Unproductive 
Farm 


(Continued from page 3) 


years and was accredited for several 
years. Unfortunately in the last test 
a four month old heifer reacted which 
will make it necessary for two tuber< 
culin tests to be given before the herd is 
again accredited. Three or four head 
of stock are sold every year, being tak~ 
en to Troy and put into the county sale 
there. A few semi-official records have 
been made, one very creditable of 29.73 
pounds of butter in seven days, while 
their two-year old heifers tested last 
January averaged better than seventeen 
pounds of butter. Another three year 
old heifer made better than 26 pounds 
in 7 days. Five cows were sold recent« 
ly for an attractive price but the heif- 
ers that are growing up will bring the 
herd back to normal in two years. 


Poultry the Chief Source of 
Income 


Poultry on the Eastman farm is uns 
doubtedly the most important enter- 
prise. I did most of my visiting about 
them with Gerald Eastman, who at 
present has direct charge over them al- 
though his father joined in the discus- 
sion and told me a lot about the early 
developments along this line. The two 
houses which are 20x80 ft. are some 
distance in back of the barn and about 
one hundred yards apart. The first one 
was built by Mr. Eastman a number of 
years ago and has all the essentials of 
a good house. Of course, the damp- 
ness would not show up at the time I 
visited it but Gerald assured me that 
they had little trouble with moisture 
during the winter months. 

As you will notice from the picture of 
his house, the feed is stored on the 
second story oi the middle section. It 
is unloaded from the uphill side directly 


from a wagon and then runs through a 
chute to the pens below Fach house 
is supplied with water in th 


re pens. It 
: : 1 “oF n the harr Vy . 
is piped from cistern 1 1¢ bar rect 
to one house and to underground 


tank 


u the other house, 


storage mm whic t is pumped 

upplied with 
n electric light 
, Gere 


The two houses ar 
electric lights by a ta 
plant but in discussing 1 
ald was apparently not etitirely convinces 
ed that lights are a necessity. He did 
say that it often helps with getting the 
work done at the right time but that in 
his opinion, it did not serve as a sub- 
stitute for thorough care and iceding. 


is teatur 


Breeding for Production 


As an illustration of the care the 
Eastmans are taking to breed their 
poultry flock, they told me of purchas- 
ing seventy-five hatching eggs from a 
farm in the State of Washington for 
which they paid $1.50 each. The hens 
trom which these 
from two hundred and fifiy to two huu- 


eggs catnt average 


dred and sixty eggs a year, and the 
to which they were mated La 


records above 300. Records are kept 


on the farm for the use of the P\ 

sylvania State College and the flock iras 
been very carefully culled for a numoaer 
of vears. Pedigreed cockerels from the 


Pennsylvania State College have also 
been used to breed up the flock. 
The marketing of the products is not 
neglected. The eggs are shipped to 
New York City to a retailer who for- 
merly lived in Bradford County. They 
have gone to this man for four years 
dozen 


Phey are grad- 


and bring about two cents a 
above the market price. 
ed at the farm into two sizes, the large 
size brings from five to seven cents a 
dozen more than the small size. 

In discussing the outlook for poul- 
try, Mr. Eastman said, “we did not get 
quite as good results this year as last 
and I rather expect that next year may 
poorer. I expect that the 
may be rather slow 
-s but T feel that the man 


be even 
poultrv business 


for a few yea 
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BABY \;) CHICKS 
Prices Are Slashed On 


FULL BLOODE “AMERICAN” QUAL- 
ITY CHICKS. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


—c. O. D.—Send No Money, on 

















Fancy Mixed .........045- $9.00 $44.00 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns .... 10.75 52.00 
Tancred—Holly Legs. ..... 12.25 60.00 
Barred Rocks—Anc. ....... 2.25 60.00 
Parks Rocks-Reds-Wh. Rox.. 13.00 63.50 
Bl. Minorcas-Wh. Wyan.-Boff 

GrptGIENS .cccccccccce 15.00 73.00 
Hamburgs Blue And. ...... 99. 





20.00 
We offer 8,000 March and April hatched pullets shipment 
wher 12 ‘weeks old as follows:—Eng. Wh. Lechorns— 
fancred and Hollywood White Leghorns -—Brown Leghorns— 
Parks Rocks—Owens Farm Reds—Bl. Min.—Bu. Orping- 
tons and most all breeds, Write for prices—Satisfaction 
Gearanteed—C. 0. D. Shipments. 


AMERICAN CHICKERIES, 
Box 214, Grampian, Pa. 





UALITY BABY CHICK Five extra chicks 

Q given free of charge 

eith every box of one hundred ordered. 

Leghorns, White, Brown, Buff, Black = per _ 
s, Reds, Minoreas, Anconas ..........+.. 14 per 1900 

~~] Orpingtons, White Wyandotts .......... 16 per 100 

Broiler chicks, odds and ends, left overs .... 8 per 100 


Lower prices on. larger quantities. Our chicks are ey 
from healthy, free range breeders that live, grow and 
Incubators hatching daily all year around with pn 
on hand for immediate delivery. Postage prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Custom hatching. Send for folder or 
eall at our hitchery and make your own selection from 
the thousands in our brooders. Inspection invited. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St., Hackensack, WN. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 


——_—= SINGLE COMB 


White Leghorns Exclusively 


breeders on free farm range. Pure Barron 
3000 English Strain, with trapnest records up to 
$14 eggs in a year. The large Vigorous Leghorns that 
lay large white eggs. Now booking orders for hatching 
eggs and baby chicks Feb., Mar., Apr. & May delivery. 
Special feeding directions with ail orders. Circular free, 
Cecil Sherow and Olive Briggs Sherow successors to 

eee BRIGGS, SUNNY BROOK FARM 

Box 4 Pleasant Valley, W. Y. 




















200,000 CHICKS 1927 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE REDUCTION 


Jone and July Deliveries—The best Popular Breeds, on 
free range. 100 500 1000 
& C. White Leghorns 

Young and Barron strains ..$10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Barred Piymouth Rocks 

TROMNFON 2c cccccccceses 11.00 52.50 100.00 
PE ME wisndostuecesee 12.00 60.00 
Broilers Heavy Breed ........ 9.00 42.50 $0.00 
Broilers Tight Breed ......... ¢¥00 37.50 70.00 


100% ° tive 
Cireular tree. 
THE VALLEY HATCHERY, R. 1, Box 50, Richfield, Pa. 


direct, prepaid, delivery guaranteed. 








hatched by the best system of 
BABY CHICKS ratchec e bes =< 


incubation _ from high 
bred-to-lay stock. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Aa- 
tonas, $9.50 per 100; Barred, Buff Rocks, Black Mi- 
norcas, $11.50 per 100; White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, $12.50 per 100; ry Broilers, $9.00 per 
100; Light Broilers, $7.00 per . Write for prices 
on 500 an? — lots; on y 4, than 100 add 25¢ 
to wrder Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Desk H. WNUNDA, WN. Y. 
Mewher of the International Baby Chick Association 


Cut Prices on Baby Chicks Now 


Leghorns-Anconas 
Rocks-Reds 














Other Breeds in proportion. Order from this 
advertisement. PULLETS all ages PRICED 
RIGHT 

LINESVILLE HATCHERY 


Box C, LINESVILLE, PA. 








Best Quality Baby Chicks 


S. C. White Leghorns 8c - Mixed 7c 
100% live delivery. P. O. paid. All free 
range stock. Special prices on large lots. 


HILLSIDE POULTRY FARM 


- J. Ehrenzelier McAlisterville, Pa. 
























SABY CHICKS 25 50 100 

8. C. Leghorns : 4.50 $8.00 
Barred | Rocks ee a2 
Reds & Wyandottes 5.50 10.00 
Sembeherepeetee teas 4.00 7.00 
Special Prices on Larger Lots. Free Range 


L Deliv Circular, 
Box os Ss RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
- Millerstown, Pa. 


Chicks! Reduced Prices! 7c. Up! 


From Michigan Accredited Class A flocks. 

Special Eng. White, S. ¢ Eng. White & 

Brown Leghorns, Anconas, R. I. Reds and 

Assorted chicks, also low. Priced pullets. No 

money down. pets _ delivery postpaid. 
atalogue free. 

THE BOS HATCHERY; Zeeland,Mich.R.2-A 











Chick JUNE PRICES 25 100 
a3 S. hy a" — os $4.50 $8.00 
Seay oc B Mocks ...... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Bing BOS «2. eee e ee ‘ 3.00 5.50 10.00 
TN octets ciated 2.25 4.00 7.00 


Prices on larger ‘Tots, 100% live delivery, st- 
Cireular free. CLEAR SPRING HATCHERY, cat 
D. 2. 


» Prop., McAlisterville, Pa., R. F. 
L Baby Chick Ads on 
page 11 











and builds up a high producing flock 
will be able to come through this per- 
iod in good shape.” 

When Mr. Eastman moved to this 
farm the buildings were in a bad shape. 
A new barn was built in 1905 but the 
old house was repaired and used until 
about ten years ago. The two poultry 
houses already mentioned were also 
built while the latest addition is a large 
tool and implement shed just to the east 
of the main barn. Among other equip- 
ment this shed houses a tractor, a truck 
and two cars. An acetylene light plant 
was put in in 1916 and is still used. The 
electric light plant installed last year 
has been used only for the barn and 
hens up to the present time. The house 
is also supplied with a modern bath- 
room and a pneumatic pressure water 
system. 

Reforesting Idle Acres 

About six years ago Mr. Eastman 
bought the joining seventy acres not so 
much as he said because he wanted the 
land as that he was afraid that unde- 
sirable neighbors might move in. About 
fifteen acres of this are woods and 


brush and about thirty to forty acres of- 


this is fairly fertile soil but is not being 
fully used at the present time. Last 
year fourteen hundred red pine, larch, 
locust and ash trees were set out in an 
effort to make proper use of this land. 
Mr. Eastman writes that since I visited 
the farm they have set an additional 
thousand trees. 

When I arrived at the Eastman farm 
I found Mr. Eastman trimming his 
fruit trees. “We do not make a business 
of selling fruit but we have tried to 
have enough for our own use. We have 
some apples, a few cherries as well as 
plums and pears.” Later I was dis- 
cussing the question of a garden with 
Gerald and he told me that they plan- 
ned to have a good supply of garden 
stuff for their own use. They have a 
good sized asparagus bed in addition 
to the usual annual crops. 

“I have a picture in mind,” said Mr. 
Eastman, “of the condition the farm 
was in when we bought it as compared 
with the way it is at present. We feel 
that we have made some progress, yet 
I can see another picture which is what 
I would like to obtain in the coming 
year. This picture shows as much im- 
provement over the present condiiions 
as the present conditions do over the 
way the farm looked when we moved 
here.” —H. L. Cosine. 


Poultry Judging School at 
State College 

HE 10th Annual Poultry Judging 

and Breeding School at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., will be 
held June 27 to July 2, 1927. Re- 
search in methods of judging poultry 
results each year in a wealth of new 
ideas being presented at the Judging 





School. The demand for persons who 
are qualified to judge poultry with re- 
spect to both their production and 


standard exhibition values is increasing 
rapidly. The need for extension work- 
ers trained to give demonstrations in 
judging is large. The school aims to 
be a clearing house for the latest meth- 
ods in judging. Each year the teaching 
staff consists of the most expert judges 
of poultry for production that can be 
secured in the United States and Can- 
ada. 





Don’t Let the Chicks Get 
Chilled 


How soon Is It advisable to let the fire 
ge oe In the brooder stove?7—L. P., New 
ork. 


N most farms where the chicks are 

not hatched too early, say about the 
middle of April, it should be possible to 
let the fires go out in about six weeks. 
This will depend to some extent on the 
weather. It doesn’t pay to let the chicks 
get chilled as this causes indigestion and 
stunts their growth. The heat should be 
gradually reduced after the first two 
weeks. 


(13) 611 


CHICKS | 


Sure SUT TTS 
y Our 18th Year---Special Summer Prices 


For 17 years we have culled our flocks for egg production and quality. We know that we 
can please you, the same as thousands of our other satisfied customers, Don't fail to take 
advafitage of these prices, for the chicks will be of the best quality, Including our number 
one grade and Specials. Will ship from 25 on up. On. orders from 25 to 75 chicks add 
25c¢ extra to your order. 
THESE PRICES FOR MAY SHIPMENT AND . 
INCLUDED, TAKE A DISCOUNT OF 50c PER HUNDRED 























ON ORDERS OF 500 OR MORE, ODDS AND ENDS NOT 







S. C. Anconas, 8S. C. White & Brown Leghorns ............2e000- 
Single C. and Rose €. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, . i n 3. ° ..12e 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, S. C. Buff Orpingtons a ee .13e 


l14e §. C. White Minores 

10c All Light Odds and E 
8 to 10 week Pure-Bred Pullets ready for immediate delivery 

Order direct from this ad. Special catalog free. a book on chicks and Poultry given free with each order amounting 


to $10.00 or more, 
HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, NO. HIGH STREET, FOSTORIA, OHIO 
WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING CHICKS 


OT SS 
oe ENTURY CHIXForR 27 YEARS ; from our high class Heavy Laying Floecks to Thousands of 


pleased customers and rendering Full Satisfaction. WE 
CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU IN 1927. Flocks AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 


Columbian Wyandottes 
All heavy Odds and Ends 











We ship C. 0. D. 50 100 500 1000 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff & = oom, BRIE wicccccccses eeceseveses++ $4.50 $8.00 $38.00 $72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bik. eae PerTTVITiTiTrirTi te 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, White , Be TENE oc ccc ccccvcceccecceccee 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, Impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks GODS) cocccscccee «sees 675 13.00 60.00 110.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed ..........00cccccccceeneee 75 9.00 43.00 80.00 
Light Mixed, 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. White Pekin Ducklings 20¢ each.. We can ship your 


chicks C. 0. D. You can pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage. Get our Free Catalog or order 
direct from this ad and save time. Ref.—Commercial Bank. 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


NIAGARA CHICKS AND DUX 





Get chicks from stock raised In northern New York. Strong healthy 
hardy pure-breds. Hogan tested, high producing breeding stock. 


Varieties Prices on 50 100 500 1000 
ee En I NN, iis ars eee eine ay WOMACK RADAR ene sabe Gas $6.00 $11.00 $47.50 $90.00 
PONE  GRERNE9 860565 65S 6GNE4 05894 wb 440b000640065060400008000080% 6.75 13.50 65.00 127.00 
R. I. Reds, Barred & White Rox, White Wyandottes ........... Soweceovecvece 7.50 13.00 60.00 125.00 
BURGE REMOVERS 2c ccc ccc ccccvecscecssceceececoesy ecccccoscces eeecere 8.50 15.50 76.00 150.00 
Broiler Stock (Assorted) ..ccccccccsscrcsccccccccce CoCr eeCos eS rOSe 088 6.50 11.00 52.50 90.00 
Welte Belin DukMags on cc ccccccccccccccccccecccccccocesoscosccecsess 18.00 33.00 140.00 275.00 
Pullets and matured birds from best matings at * reasonable * prices. Order today. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


Circular free if you wish, Established 1887 
WIAGARA POULTRY FARM, BOX 202. 


HATCHED ="0S0LD S ATISFAC TORY. Gl (Gat 


and still going strong. Write today we'll treat you right. 
RANSOMVILLE, W. Y. (W. R. Curtiss Co., Props.) 









POSTPAID PRICES. We also ship C.0.D. 





1000 
eae 00 $70 00 















. SG GN onnecceneeecenenwes 1 re 50 

S. C. Brown, Buff and Black Leghorns 2 +4 .2f 8.00 38.00 72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Black Minoreas ........ 3.50 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Extra Quality Wh. Leghorns, Barron Wh. Leghorns 3.75 6.75 13.00 62.00 120.00 
White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks ........ 4.00 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Extra Qual. Wh. Wyandots, Reds, Rocks, Wh. Minoreas .. 4.25 7.50 14.00 67.00 

Wyckof? and Tancred White Leghorns .............. 4.25 7.50 14.00 67.00 

Heavy Mixed and Anconas, 50, $4.75; 100, $9; 500, $42; 1000, $80. Light Mixed for Broil- 


100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. Not Postpaid to Canada. Best personal atten- 
Ref.—-Farmers State Bank, Dun and Bradstreet. Free Catalog. 


Box R NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
oe 100 


ers, 50, $3.75; 
tion to all orders. 


THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY Co. 


SENDNOMONEY. SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 
Hollywood, Tancred White Leghorns, 





Chicks 100 $11.00, 300 $32.00, 500 $51.00/ s. c. White and Brown LeghornS ....$8.00 
and 1,000 $100.00 Postage extra. 4,000 . < Barred bmn ro — eeeeeee . ee 
P ilers Mixed Chicks ........s00+ 7. 
April hatched pullets 10 weeks $1.10 S.C. W. bs Direct Wyckoff Strain 15.00 
each while they last. Special prices on 500 and 1000 lots. 


109% Prepaid Safe Delivery Guarantecad 


Keiser’s White Acres Box 314, Grampian, Pa. J. N. NACE Pou LTRY FARM 














Richfieid, Pa. + Box No. 161 

White & Brown Leghorns .............. H Th AT PROFIT 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas .......... ioe Chicks at Please wavina PRICES 
White Wyandottes ..13c. Assorted ..8c Order from ad. less than 100 100 500 up 
100% Live Delivery Prepaid. S. C. White & Brown Leghorns . - $7.50 $7.00 
Order direct or send for circular. — A — Rocks ...+... 7 Le] ets 
Box 12 CHAS. TAYLOR, Liberty, N. Y- Roary Wind .ncccccccccccce « 10 9.00 8.75 
Light Mixed grepeoneupents a. 6.50 6.25 

W Circular sent on reques 
30,000 CHICKS EEKLY ULSH Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
S. ©. White & Brown Leghorns 9c each; $80.00 per 











1000. Barred Rocks & S. €. Black Minoreas 10¢ each; 
$90.00 per 1000. S. C. Reds 12c. Heavy Breeds 
mixed for Broilers 9¢ each; $80.00 per 1000. Light 





June and Joly Prices 50 100 1000 


Breeds mixed 7o each; $60.00 per 1000. Hatches due fa Ferris Strain White 
June 1, 7, 14, 21 and 28. 100% live delivery guar- . Leghorns * tee eo os 4 4 $5.60 $70 00 
anteed ‘by prepaid Parcel Post. Our 17th year. Member < Shelleys Br. Leghorns 4.5 eed sap 
I. B. C. A. $1.00 will book your order. Catalogue free. vi Basoms Barred Rocks 5.50 10.0 90.006 
CHIX Rhode Island Reds .. 5.50 10.00 90.00 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY wiGde® Biack Minoreas 6.00 11.00 100.00 
(The Old Reliable Plant) RICHFIELD, PA. Odds & Ends ..... . 4.00 1.00 60.00 
Special Handling & Postage paid. 100% live arrival 





guaranteed. JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


Aristocrat Baby Chicks June & July Delivery 





‘BABY CHICKS C:0.D! 





SEND NO MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 

get chicks. From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected ler hv og Bm ban on 33 od = 
-~ culled flocks. Live delivery guaranteed. 50 100 | Bred to lay Barred Rocks & S. C. Reds ... $11 per 100 

rices on: 25 g ie 

ae ~-4- ~— Biles $2.50 $4.50 $8.00 | Magia W, Wyandettes, W. Rocks & Bam. $12 per 100 
a ye pr ae: ry4 Px eae 500 or more 50¢ per 100 less. Live delivery. Catalog free. 
Rhode Island Reds ............- 3.00 5.50 10.00 For a@ safe place to buy from write— 

White Plymouth Rocks .......... 3.50 6.50 12.00 | SEIDELTON FARMS, - WASHINGTONVILLE, PA, 
White Wyandottes ...........4. 3.50 6.50 12.00 

—_ Go” aE 2.50 4.50 8.00 LONG’S LARGE TYPE ENGLISH 


Catalog giving full particulars free on request. 





NY V 4, " s\->, 5S. C. White Leghorns ..... $8.00 per 100 
NITTA ALLEY HATCHERY, Box 11 Bellefonte, Pa Fe ie 2 a ed > pean 10.00 per 100 
s Mixed Chicks ....cccece Te ° S. C. Barred P. Rocks ....10.00 per 100 
S. C. W. Leghorns ..... 9¢ . Heavy Mxd. $8.00; Lt. Mxd 7.00 per 100 

1c S Barred Rocks .......... lle oo a Postpaid live arrival & Sat. Guar. 
R. 1. Reds ..........+ 1l¢} TURKEY RIDGE HATCHERY, MILLERSTOWN, PA., R. 3 


Special Price on 500 tots and up. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. You can order direct from this advertisement, or ask 
for free circular. 





FROM HEAVY LAYING 
FLOCKS. aa aa 


CHICKS 





Cc. P. LEISTER, R. No. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 500 1000 
S. C. W. Leghorns .......... $8.00 $37.50 $70.00 

BABY CHIC Barred Rocks and White/S. €. Barred Rocks .........-- 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Leghorns at 10c¢ eac Mixed, most Light ............ 7.00 32.50 60.00 


We guarantee pure = — and 100% live McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


SCARBOROUGH. ‘POULTRY FARM, 


L. E. STRAWSER, Box 30, 


BABY CHICKS 25 5 








Milford, Del. 100 
’ 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns ¥ ” . = os 
ALLEN’S QUALITY CHICKS | ji. Giias 8 cero; 200 850 “s0 


Reduced for oa 13th hatch and succeeding has to 10¢. | Special prices on larger lots. 100% live delivery guarane 
Oc extra 4 rz Catalog: teed. Order from advertisement or w free etreular. 
Pp 


rit fo 
CHESTER VALLEY HATCHERY, McALISTERVILLE, PA, 














C. ©. ALLEN SEAFORD, DEL. 

DAT) oS ee eee aoe = STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
— Gul Bantams. Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs 

IneRCA FARR, * PORT TREVORTON, PA. low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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at ‘the'Tag¢ 
really means to 


HE “Farm Service” Hardware Store “tag,” now 





progressive hardware stores, is a pledge of better 
hardware service to you. It identifies a mer- 
chant who believes in giving practical, proven 
quality merchandise. It stands for responsibili- 
ty, for only established, responsible merchants 
can afford to join this great cooperative publicity 
campaign. It means value to you, for when you buy in 
one of these “‘tag”’ stores you know that quality comes first 
and that progressive, live competition keeps the price at 
the lowest possible point, for such live merchants as these 
deal in known, trademarked merchandise that sells quickly 
and gives them a greater turnover, making up for a small 
margin of profit. 


To find a “tag” in a hardware store window is to know 
that it is a good place to buy good hardware, that you get 
good service from both the store and the hardware that 
It is the favorite store of thrifty, discriminating 
Find the nearest ‘“‘tag”’ 


you buy. 
buyers, both men and women. 
store and make it your store. 
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Do Not Spoil the Picture 


The ‘‘Frame’’ Should Enhance and Not Detract 


[| the good old linsey-woolsey days 

dresses were made by an almost uni- 
form pattern. Children often had what 
one rebellious child described as “yoke, 
ruffle and belt style” for every thing. Now- 
a-days women are finding out that not all 
can wear square neck lines, though they be 
the latest fashion, nor can all wear two- 
piece dresses, in spite of the fact that 
everybody is wearing them. The truth is 
—we all have lines of one kind or another. 
yrse lines than others and a 


Some are wi 

clever woman chocses clothing to disguise 
the poor ones. At the same time she 
selects lines that bring out her good 


features. 

If her nose turns up, she gets a hat 
with a brim which comes down slightly 
over her face; if her chin is weak or re- 
ceding, her hat looks best with back rather 
than front trimming. A short stout wom- 
an makes herself appear a little taller by 
having long diagonal lines in her hat brim 
or by having the brim turned up in front 
a little. 

A side trimming and downward droop- 
ing hat brim may make her neck look 
short and thick whereas a long narrow 
collar and V-shaped neckline are very be- 
coming to most stylish-stouts. Round 
faces have to beware of round neck lines; 
deep oval lines are much better. The V- 
neck may only make matters look worse 
if they appear beneath a sharp nose and 
pointed chin. High central trimmings on 
a hat only add to the apparent length of 
a tall person. 

People with thin and especially 
thin necks have their sharp lines softened 
by wide rolling collars and wide neck 


laces 


lines. Whatever is used for neck finish, 
jabots, collars or whatever, should har- 
monize both in line and color with the 


rarment and not look as if they had been 
stuck on as an afterthought 

The and hat 
ing underneath make the f 
face—and as for all 


with hair show- 
ame for the 
poorly 


neck line 


pictures, a 


chosen frame may spoil even the best 


etic $ 


CS over and see my sun's hope 
chest”, said a neighbor. 
on’s! Harold's?” I 


Ch sudden 


xclaimed 


“Your 


involuntaril visualizing 


of her husky football boy and a “hope 
chest’ was a bit startling. 

“Of course! Why not?” with emphasis, 
“Because I did not happen to have a 
daughter is no reason at all why [I 
should not have the joy of gathering 
useful and beautiful things that my son 
may have for the home he shall estab« 
lish someday. And now that he has 
found Mildred and we are so happy over 
the thought of having her for a daughter 
that chest has taken on a new valuation, 

“But you see, it is not a new idea 
with us. For three years grandmother 
and I have been gradually making 
things or buying things to stick away 
in it. If we had been rich people it 
would not have been half such fun. We 
had to scrimp and plan, even squeeze 
the family budget a bit to get the ma- 
terials we wanted from which to evolve 
pretty things, and first we had to save 
up to get the chest itself. When we told 
Harold he laughed as if it were a great 
joke and pooh-poohed the idea, man- 
fashion, even tho he blushed girl-fash- 
ion. 

“That was three years ago, as I said, 
before Mildred’s family moved here, 
Now he’s tickled pink over it and begs 
for peeps now and then, sometimes 
sticks in a wrapped up package himself. 
You see we made it a compact that anys 
thing put in tied up was to remain so, so 
there will be surprises for all of us when 
the box is finally unpacked. 

“When grandmother came back from 
the east she was almost hugging two 
bulky bundles which she allowed none 
of us to touch and dumped them in 
heavily among the linens. She will not 
tell what they are but I surmise that 
she secured some good old family relics 
and heirlooms in Vermont which were 
too precious to go into her trunk, even— 
had to be right in her suitcases. She 
smiles like a sphinx wl allude ta 
them. 

“Two months more to wait! The kids 
are trying to be sensible and pile up 
some savings against the big day and 
we encourage them; jy candidly, we 
as impatient as they and console 
ourselves with the joy of getting to add 
a few more treasures. Queer? Huh, no! 
Not queer when one has a son like Hare 
old!”—Lee McCrae, Calif. 
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YR ay Pattern 3050 is 
i w JY figure because of its 
usual collar. 


frock silk crepe, 








well adapted to the full 
straight lines and %n- 
The side pleats give 
fuliness for walking. 
faille, 


| 
or linen would be very suitable. Pattern 2) 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 JO 50 


\ 

r | ¢ 

aa cuts im sizes 16, 18 2 
| vequires 334 yards of 40-inch material with 


and 44 inches bust measure. 


J 3% yards of 27-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk.) Add 12c for the Summer Fashion Book and send to 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., New York City. 
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Make Vegetables Interesting 


Even the Best of Foods Grow Tiresome If Always Served the Same 


T is so easy to make food interesting by 

cooking and serving it just a little dif- 
ferently from usual. The farm is usually 
well supplied with good materials. They 
just need imagination and a little work 
to bring them out. 


Mock Oyster Stew, or Chowder 

For medium sized family use: Four 
cups of diced raw potatoes, one fourth 
pound salt fat pork, one small can of 
corn, or its equivalent in soaked, dried 
corn, one small onion finely minced, one 
quart sweet whole milk and three table- 
spoons butter. 

Boil the potatoes and onion in two cups 
of water for 20 minutes. Then add all the 
other ingredients, a pinch of ground celery 
and sprinkle of black pepper. Let scald 
and serve. Sweet cream in lieu of butter 
is an attractive change—Crarice Ray- 
MOND. 

The name of this stew may be slightly 
misleading but at any rate it is an excel- 
lent vegetable chowder. 

Spinach Nests 

Chop spinach and fry in olive oil (with- 
out water) season with salt and pepper 
form in balls placing one on each serving 
dish and press center down forming a 
nest. In the center of each slip the yolk 
of a hard boiled egg and two stuffed 
olives, add a dozen drops of mayonnaise 
and serve—L. M. T. 

This in the “spinach age” and here ts 
one way of varying the dose—for dose it 
is to a great many people. 


Asparagus Salad 

Six slices of lemon, chopped rind and 
all, one small can of asparagus stalks, 
chipped. Mix together with one large 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup. Serve on 
lettuce leaves and cover the salad with 
French dressing or any favorite dressing 
desired. —Ciarice RAYMOND. 

Since asparagus is a very bland food 
the lemon and catsup give it the “snap” 
which it necds. Fresh asparagus which 
has been cooked and cooled may be used 
instead of canned. 


Creamed Asparagus 
One half large can of asparagus (or 
one small can) four hard cooked eggs, two 
cups of white sauce, one cup of bread well 
buttered and crumbed, and two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of grated or chipped 


cheese. Chip the asparagus and eggs. 
Mix all together excepting the white 
Sauce, turn into a casserole or covered 


bal-ing dish and turn the white sauce over 
it. Bake about twenty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven.—CLARICE RAYMOND. 

This is a good supper dish when meat 
is omitted. Use the fresh asparagus if 
you have tt. 





June 


RosertA SYMMES 


Comes a singing time—comes a wing- 
ing time 

In the midst of the golden year— 

Comes a wooing time—comes a cooing 
time 

When the face of the world is fair— 

The meadows steep in a rhthym deep 

To the: lilt of the cricket’s tune 

And the Queen is here—we sense her 
near 

The dear green hour of June. 


There’s a grace she wears—there’s a 
thought she bears 

In her joyous bloom and glow 

In the thrill and hush of blossom blush 

And the beauty that we know— 

And it’s this; life holds both bloom 
and snow ; 

Storms end—skies brighten soon— 

So Lass and Lad, be glad—be giad 

And drink your fill of June. 


Children Need Vegetables 


(VEGETABLES are as important for 

good health as is sunshine. The child 
who is allowed to develop a dislike for 
vegetables may be handicapped by a poor 
diet all his life. Prepare vegetables at- 





tractively and give them to the child while 
he is young and many difficulties and dis- 
orders may be avoided. 

This is advice of food specialists at the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Ithaca, N. Y. Babies under 
their care begin to have vegetables in the 
form of a strained, vegetable soup at the 
age of four months. By the time they are 
six months old they have some of the 
strained vegetable pulp. At one year old 
they get vegetables such as spinach, car- 
rots, asparagus or green peas, that have 
been strained, and between two and four 
years they have almost any vegetable that 
is carefully cooked and attractively served. 

All children must be taught to like 
vegetables because they are born with only 
a natural liking for milk. For this rea- 
son, the college says it is particularly im- 
portant to cook and serve vegetables with 
great care so that no prejudices will be 
developed. 

For Older Children 

Vegetables may be served to children 
more than two years old in milk, soups, 
creamed, scalloped, mashed, or plain with 
a small amount of butter. Vegetables that 
are naturally slightly sweet, such as peas, 
carrots, and beets, may be made more 
tasteful to children if a very small amount 
of sugar is added just before serving. To- 
matoes are more inviting if the skins are 
removed and string beans should have all 
the strings removed. 

The college suggests cooking the vege- 
tables in a small amount of water so that 
the water will boil down and may be 
served with the vegetable, thus saving the 
minerals and vitamins which dissolve in 
the water. The color of green vegetables 
is preserved if they are cooked in open 
kettles. Over-cooking tends to make vege- 
tables mushy or slimy, so it is desirable to 
cook them until just done. 





Good Things For Threshers 


HE threshing job is always with us 
and, unless the lunch-cdarrying plan 
has been adopted or the crew bring with 
them their own traveling kitchenette, we 
have a crowd of hungry men to feed. 
I don’t know why the task is usually 








Boudoir Pillows Nos. 3331-3332- 
3333 





Pillows are 


These attractive Boudoir 
made of fine quality white lawn and the 


designs are tinted in color. A _ stunning 
Frenchy effect Is obtained by attaching 
lace to the design and a few stitches of 
embroidery in harmonizing colors. Any 
bride or other friend would like such a gift. 
Complete directions or lessons for working 
this piece are furnished. Price of these 
pillows Is 40c each postpaid. Be sure to 
— number of pillow desired when order- 
ng. 








so inordinately dreaded—I rather like it, 
in a way, though I have no superior cul- 
inary talent to display. We think it is 
important to serve something the men don’t 
get every day, if possible. For that rea- 
son we never serve chicken—threshers al- 
ways laugh about chicken dinners. 

It is seldom that anything I have served 
has received more unstinted praise than 
salt pork fried crisp and brown and served 
on a generous platter without any of its 
objectionable grease. Leave just enough 
fat in the frying pan to make a rich 
foundation for milk gravy—about two 


tablespoons. Brown a tablespoon or two 
of flour in this, add milk, and thicken as 
usual. Any kind of meat loaf is popular 
and we make a peanut roast that seems 
always to be relished. To 2 cups hot 
riced or mashed potatoes and I cup bread 
crumbs add 1 cup peanut butter thinned 
to a cream with %4 cup milk. Season to 
taste with salt, baste 1 hour. Serve with 
a brown gravy made by browning together 
I tablespoon each of peanut butter and 
drippings. Add water and thicken to the 
consistency of rich cream. 

The only really essential requisites are 
plenty of good bread and butter, potatoes 
and gravy, and some “sweet bite” for des- 
sert. A pan of beans is welcome but not 
essential. It is well to make them a little 
unusual in some way—we had some at a 
picnic yesterday that were extra; baked 
with liquid enough to leave them real 





Useful Shirt Pattern 








2770 


Pattern 2770 is good for either men’s 
or boys’ shirts with detachable collar. It 
cuts m sizes 12%, 13 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 
15%, 16, 1614, 17, 1744, 18, 18%, 19 snches 

Stze 1514 requires 34% yards of 36- 


neck, 
inch material. Price 13c. 











juicy, and with lots of small bits of pork 
instead of a few big pieces. 

Macaroni salad is a popular dish here 
as is also rice baked either with bacon or 
hamburg. My neighbor makes a delicious 
sweet apple dish that men invariably like. 
Cut apples in halves, remove the cores, and 
boil till well done. Put them over with 
water to almost cover them and about a 
cup of sugar to a 6 quart kettle of apples. 
When they are done the juice will be re- 
duced to half a cup or so of very thick 
liquid. Heap the apples, skin side up, in a 
big salad bowl and poul the juice over 
them. Serve cold. 

Hearty vegetables like squash or cab- 
bage will be appreciated but quantities of 
cucumbers and onions sliced together and 
dressed with vinegar, salt and pepper, will 
disappear like magic. Most men like pie 
and it is handy because so easily served. 
But they won't object to a good pudding. 
Apple John is “filling’® and most men are 
fond of suet pudding, which is even more 
substantial. If one has not plenty of 
canned fruit there is sure to be fresh ap- 
ples, pears, berries, ete., in threshing time, 
and the fresh article is much better anyway. 
Nothing is better than sliced pears with 
sugar and cream.”—Mrs. E. M. A. 





Comfortable Blankets 


FTER their last washing in the spring 
I find it a big saving in time and 
comfort to look the winter blankets over 
carefully and prepare them for use be- 
fore putting them away for the summer. 
A blanket that is too short to tuck in 
amply at the top is an aggravation and falls 
securely at the bottom and turn back 
far short o fcomfort. To remedy this I 
cut the good portions from badly worn 
blankets and sew a liberal section at the 
bottom of each new blanket that can be 
used to tuck under the mattress. When 
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Extra help for your 
washing machine! 


Good soapand plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
give extra help you’d 
hardly expect from any 
other soap in any form! 











In our SUM- 
MER Fashion 
Magazine, appear 


many styles that 
help to make the 
figure appear more 
slender and youth- 
ful. 


In addition to 
these are a hun- 
dred or more es- 
pecially suitable 
for the Miss and 


some cute styles 


for children. 


Also articles 
devoted to Beauty, 
Millinery, ete. 
Send 12 cents in 
stamps or silver 
for your copy, ads 
dressing Fashion 
Dept., AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 461 
4th Ave, N. Y. CG 


2612 











double blankets are used, they are folded 
evenly and this extension is stitched along 
the fold. This is fine for use with children 
and persons who sleep uneasilys—Alice 
Margaret Ashton. 





Keep the Color 

GoME people don’t believe that vege- 

tables can be just as colorful after 
cooking as before. Spinach, peas, and 
beans will hold their bright green, beets 
their rich red, carrots their golden yellow, 
and, what is even stranger to many, cab- 
bage can come out of the kettle as deli- 
cately green as it went in, if properly 
cooked. The secret lies in putting the 
vegetables on to cook in a small amount 
of boiling water and cooking them until 
just done, not a moment longer. Spinach 
and some other greens need no more water 
than that which clings to the leaves after 
washing, and they are perfectly cooked in 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Peas, beans, 
beets, squash, and most other vegetables 
need just enough water to cover them and 
they will cook in fifteen to twenty-five 
or thirty minutes depending on their size. 
Cabbage requires a short time also and 
should be taken off the fire as soon as it 
is tender. This insures against a yellow 
and mushy vegetable and makes it easier 
to digest as well as to eat. Try the short 
cooking in less water once and then use 
the method ever after. 





Newspapers are devoting twice as 
much space to agricultural news as they 
did five years ago. 
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W! ati I yaul folle ng, I reac! I 
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the ad mt hal volver ra 
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at ul i Ma ( rd f ot 
Andt ! lL crept to Michael's 
bed 

W i ] l i ! I re p ul 
with a it, and 1 I sleep- 
ers und him Could Lejaune overawe 
the lot, or uld th inpty-handed, ve 
the cou » rush h r’t ably cy 
would not Everybod ts i i lead 
ina case like that 

[ began whispering in Micha ir 

“B u, old cl al ! [t's John Don't 
make a noise Beau, old chap! It's 
John Hush! Don't make a noise 

He woke, and was instantly alert 

“What's up?” | whisp 

“Take your tunic and trousers and ts 
get » rifle, and g t I n S 
relying on our party Fake your bayonet 


H aw Lejaune in 
which was I 
cot. 


Micha vas creeping frot tl 
dressed, | rifle in hand 1 saw | 


jaune five 





66 


{ arious position in which he himself 
stood, and the fact that he needed us alive 
tor the present 
He was a brave man. Situated as he 


by a thread, he still 
He turn- 


us lite hanging 


ittended to the business in hand. 








1 his heavy glare from Michael to me 
Oh: ‘ou would talk, would you?” he 
said, in a quiet and most sinister tone of 
terribl. elt-repression. “Well! Well! 
You haven't much more time for talking 
N many more words to say....Would 
1 like to make another remark or two 
before I shoot you?....No .. Won't 
ou speak again, gaol-bird? A little 
wrayer, perhaps and the scoundrel 
ined the revolver from Michacl’s face 
» mine, and back again to Michacl’s 
We stood like statues. He put the re- 
volver down in frout of him, the better 
tear his hair with both hands. 
\nd then suddenly, a thought which had 


ecn clamouring for attention for 


some 


Beau Geste —2 C. P. Wren 


I do not kn WwW, 
tainly looked as though rage had destroyed 
death was 


1 1 
out he ccr- 


shoot or not, 
the last of his sanity, and our 
all he cared about 

Anyhow, he couldn't shoot now. 

“Move—and I'll kill you,” 1 hissed dra- 
matically, feeling like a cinema star and an 
ays>. 

Michael picked up his revolver. 

“So you are mutineers, you beautiful 
loyal lying grandsons of Gadarene swine, 
are you?” panted Lejaune, moving his 
head from side to side, and drawing deep 
breaths as though choking. 

“Not at all, said Michael calmly. “We're 
wishing to do our duty 


decent soldiers 


properly—not babble about diamonds two , 


minutes before mutiny breaks out....... 
Man, don’t you know the fort will be 
burnt, the garrison gone, and you dead (if 
you are lucky), in an hour's time—unless 
you do your job while you've a chance?..” 

“You'll do that as your simple duty, mj 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


VV R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
: finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 


Lawrence takes the 
owner of the Blue Water, a 
that the Biue Water is missing 
Brandon Abbas. 

The three brothers, 
Foreign Legion in Africa 
icans who become their 


and that 


each of whom 


who are not so friendly. 
they have it in their possession, he lays a plot to steal it 
cessful 


Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 


Things rapidly go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. 
and desert. 
They learn that Lajeune is planning to kill them in the mutiny and steal 
Bolidar also tells them that Lajeune knows all about 


ind a plot is formed to murder him 
the murder. 


the jewel he believes they have. 


the mutiny and intends to strike the night before the mutiny occurs. 
wakens and sees Lajeune motioning him to follow him. 


those not in the mutiny. 


story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, 
marve ous sapphire. 
“Beau Geste” 


has confessed to the theft, 
They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 
staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldini, 
Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 


who is the 
Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 
and his two brothers have left 


join the French 


which, however, is unsuc- 


Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


Lajeune becomes Commander 


Michacl and John lay plans to stop 


One night John 
Lajeune orders John to wake 




















1 suddenly ipied my mind and 
comtort and a curious sense of 
Ot course, Lejaune would do nothing 
until the mutiny was quelled, and he 
ag unthreatened and supreme 
We five weré his only defence, the sole 
{ his authority, his one chance 
ving not only his life, but his reputa- 
nd career. Obviously he would not 
two-fifths nor on th of his loyal 
ps at the moment of his greatest need 
Vas absurd 
\nd then, without thought, I did what 
uld have been the bravest thing of my 
if it had heen done consciously, and 
1 mtent I detied, msulted, and out- 
d Lejaung 
“Look here, Lejaune,” said I coolly, and 
manner of an Oxtord undergrad- 
addressing an extortionate cabman or 
unpudent servant “Look here, Le- 
don't be a s fool. Can't you 
| and that in about two minutes you 
y be hanging on that wall with bayo- 
rough ur hands—and left there, 
burning tort, to du Or pinned out 
‘ Tr t vith tf Su il your face? 
Don't be such an ass Ve've got no dia- 
ind you've got five good men to 
u, m s the pity! Stop gib- 
it jewel ud | thankful that 
mur duty if u don't x 
Stout Fe murmured my 
“Orde Michael for you, 
What would happen if the meanest 
] val \ t to the Em- 
Abvss ind si his face? 
1 don't kn N d he 
| have d [ tl 
| bly the ] er would begin by 
ping and f vg fain Lejaune gasped 
ked f 
hen he sprang to his feet with a sound 
was a mixture of a roar, howl, and 
m As he did so, Michael’s left 
a swift, circling swoop, passed 
Lejaut hand, and vept the re- 
( t the fl 
Alm as it clattcred to the ground, my 


hayonet was at Lejaune’s throat and my 


You are 
duty 
ut diamonds,” 
and do your 
| 


friend. Oh, you love your duty. 


‘decent soldi wishing to do your 
babble ab. 
Good! 

We'll see what you'll babble 

with mouths full 


and sand, en crapaudine, ch? Per- 


properly and not 
[ believe? 
then 
afterwards, 


Come 
duty 
about your 
of salt 
haps you'll prefer drops of water 
monds then, ~ eeu welt....” 

He turned to me. 

“And vou talked 
walls. And being pinned out in the sun, 
my little friend, eh? Will you kindly 
wait until I have you strapped up ina 
cell, of which I alone have the 
Perhaps it will not be I 
then, eh?... 


to dia- 
ch?. 


about hanging’ on 


key? 
who ‘jabbers 
about jewels’ You wait 
“Your turn to jabber 


said | 


tiguing fellow 


now, anyhow, 
“You're a fa- 
What about doing some- 


Lejaune,” wearily. 


thing less of this ‘waiting’ 


now, and 
business?” 


Che man pulled himself together, ex 


erted his undeniably powerful will, and 
got the better of his immediate im 
pulse 

“Come with me,” he said quietly, and 
with a certain dignity. “Our real con- 
versation is postponed until I have dealt 
with a few other unspeakables. We will 
then see what happens to those that 
threaten officers and point rifles at 
them Put that revolver down * 


“Open the door, John,” said Michael. 
I lowered my rifle and did so 

Maris, on guard outside, looked at me 
enquiringly. Presumably he had heard 
Lejaune’s roars of rage. 

Michael put the revolver on the table. 

Lejaune took it up and strode to the 
open door. 

“Follow me, you three,” he said, and 
led the way go the barrack-room, with- 
out hesitating to turn his back to us. 

Apparently he had complete faith in 
our loyaity to duty, and knew that he 
could depend upon us to obey any prop- 
er military order. At the door of the 
barrack-room stood St. André and Cor- 
dier, faisant sentinelile. 

“Any growled Lejaune, as 
they silently sprang to attention. 

“No one has moved, mon Adjudant,” 
plied St. André 


trouble?” 
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“Put down your rifles,” said Lejaune 
to us three, “and bring all arms out of 
this room, quickly and silently. You 
other two will shoot any man who leaves 
his bed.” 

We set to work, emptying the arms- 
rack of the Lebel rifles first, and then 
going from bed to bed and removing the 
bayonct from its hook at the head of 
each, 

A steel bayonet-scabbard struck a tin 
niug, and a man sat up. it was Vogué. 
“Cover him,” said Lejaune, and the 


two rifles turned toward the startled 
man. He looked in the direction of the 
voice. 


“Lie down, man,” I whispered. Vogué 
fell back instantly and closed his eyes. 

It was remarkable with what speed 
slumber claimed him. 


I passed on, and in another minute 


there was not a weapon in the room, 
nor was there a sound. None slept so 
deeply as Corporal Boldini, who was 


nearest the door. 

Lejaune took a key from his pocket. 
“Into the armoury with them, St. An- 
dré, Cordier, and Maris, quick!” he said. 
“You, St. André, mount guard. Send 
the key ‘back to me with Cordicr and 
Maris, and shoot instantly any living 
soul that the place, other 
than one of these four men. 

“Now, then,” he continued to Michael 
the crept off, laden 
“some of these swine 


approaches 


and others 


with 


me, as 
rifles, are 
so keep your eyes open. ... If 
Schwartz 
Delarey. 


awake, 
several jump at once, shoot 
and Brandt. Then Haff and 
If only one man moves, leave him toe 
mee. «« « “6 

Would he order the 
the three returned, to 
and begin a massacre of sleeping men? 
—an indiscriminate slaughter? 

He was quite capable of it. These 
vere mutineers who had threatened his 


five of us, when 


other open fire 


life, and, worse still, his sacred author- 
itv and discipline. 

Why should he wait, h 
martial to do it? Besides, u 
would never be a court 


rmanently ar- 


would argue, 
for a court 
he waited, there 
martial. He could not | 


rest the whole lot with only five men, 
and guard his prison garrison his 
fort, carry on all the work of the place, 
and mount sentries, with fiv men. 


What would happen when the five slept, 
ate, cooked, mounted guard on the roof? 
It couldn't be done. It was their lives 
and the very [ : 


or his, existence of tl 
fort. 

Perhaps he'd only shoot the ringlead- 
crs? 

What should I do if Lejaune ordered 
me to open fire on unarmed men in 
their beds? What would Michael do? 

What was my duty in such a case, 
with orders from such an officer? Pri- 
vate conscience said, “Absolutely impos- 


sible! Sheer murder! You are not an 
exccutionct Not the publ hang- 
man.” 

Military conscience sai? \bsolut 
necessary. These men are guilty of the 
greatest military crime. It Le aune $ 


duty to save the fort at any cost. Your 
duty is to obey your offi plicitly. 
If vou refuse, you are a mutinecr, as 
criminal as they.” 

The windows grew lighte 

Maris and Cordier crept back, their 
work completed. Maris gave Lejaune 
the kev of the armoury. 


“St. André is on guard over the mag- 
azine, won Adjudant,” whispered he, 
saluting 

“Good!” said Lejaune. “Maris, Brown 
and Cordier, remain here. Shoot in- 
stantly any man who puts his foot to 
the ground. If there’s a rush, shoot 
Schwartz first. Your own lives depend 
on your They're all unarm- 
ed, remember. Come with me, you, 
Smith, and I'll disarm the guard and 
sentries. ... Use your wits if you want 
to see daylight again.” 

I followed him down the passage. 

“I'll clear that dog of a sentry off the 
roof first.” he said. “Then there'll be no 


(Continued on rage 18) 


smartness. 
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Lone Scout Contest 











Plants 

CABBAGE, CELERY, KOHL RABI, Brus- O' R next contest for Lone cout 
s ts, $1 per ( , Beet, Let will be the best letter on the sub- 
° . A ee ee = oe : t “What I have learned from Lone 
1 Egg Plant Send for ist. Scouting’. The contest will close Au- 
Be « SCHMID I t 1 1927 

3 As a first prize we will give a best 

CABBAGI PLAN ( nha : . 
M ( {| i lanish, Short Quality lemonwood stave for making a 
Stem: ) i m J Ist bow. We hope this will help some 
to A W BYRON 1 Prego : 
+ HNSON, RB. F. D ( ! New cout to win the merit badge for arch- 

tk. cr he stave is No. 1549 in the Scout 

} uipment Catalog 

VEGETABLE PLAN Ie Now equipn italog e- oye” 
Tra nt Pomat I i Best, rhe second prize will be a stitching 
1: , J ; Dwart : , nd awl for mending harnesses, shoes, awn- 
s i 5S 


It is No. 1382 in the catalog. 
third prize will be a four unit 


gs, ctc. 


“Al 


B i . Let ; Che 











tu l I 4 t ‘ oye 
car tees ona York I  $ » pocket signal disk. This is a great help 
per . Transplanted Ast r.. _ s all in learning to send and reccive signals. 
1, $10.00 per 1 ‘otted P ts (2 e: : . 
Sach I Pots) of all t ints also Salvia It is No. 1401 in the Catalog. 
$3 rl $3 t ree 
list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, M 
‘ N ler . 
: : Recent Scout Titles Won 
) MILLION FINE FIELD Grow 6 Rave following titles have recently been 
roof Cabbage Pi l y J ( 
eee 2. sion, Flat D ‘Danish won by Scouts in AMERICAN AGrI- 
Ballhead, 500—$ : I —§ a Ex- CULTURIST territory. 
ress ) s] o t "lant same . . ve 
i oes - a3.00 as ad prepaid Lone =~ mt Organiser.—Wilson Hunt, 
Exim 0. Prompt Hudson Falls, R.D. 2, New York; Donald 
ml gpa toe» . prc - Bullis, Roe Bane R. D. 5, New York. 
J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Frank \ Seventh Degree Scouts. — Samuel 
: Hughes, Linesville, R.D. 3, Pennsylvania; 
BERRY, FLOWER’ AN VEGETABLE hell : A 
PLANTS. tr nher Elwood Campbell, Wyalusing, Pennsyl- 


Blackberry 
Goosebertr 


















































Porth: and, Maine. 


- a 
Sunday F. W. COMPANY, 


ew Jersey. 


um, Blee 
 cpdieene SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
of Har ly 
doors d 
pane Plants 
tun a, Zinni NICE FIELDGROWN VEGETABLE 
Flower plant PLANTS, Cabbage, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, 
plants; Asparagus, W akefield, Danish Ballhead, Succession, 300—$1; 
Cabbage, lomatto, Celery, Cauliflower, Egel sae $1 ; 1000—$2, postpaid 10,000——$12.50, 
Piant, Pepper and other vegetable plants. Send] Kxp Tomato Plants, Stone, Baltimore, 
for free catalogue Strong healthy plants and sr a same as cabbage Potato plants, 
safe delivery guaranteed. HARRY E. SQUIRES,| Nancy Hall, Cuban Yams, 500—$2.00; 1000— 
Hampton Bays, N Y $ }, postpaid Give us a trial order. Satis- 
we i fac 1 guaranteed, moss packed. IDEAL 
CABBAGE, ¢ At LIFL WER and TOMATO]! PLANT COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia, 
Plants— Field Grown ( ge (Ready June Ist) 
— Early fm sey w aketie Copenhager Market 
Fukhuizen Glory, Succe or Early Summer TOBACCO 
Savoy, Danish Ballhead, R Danish and R 1] 
rute 200 per 100 W0—$9.00 terooted . : = 
i oly doe AE het 1000. Cantifenset | GUARANTEED HOMESPUN | TOBACCO. 
nts $2.25 | auliflower, all} Ge ving . 75. Smok 10- 
rerooted, (Ready June Ist)-——H S. Snowball] | Chewing 5 lb $1.60; 10-$1.75. Smoking, ) 
and Erfurt $4.50 pm 1000: S000—-$20.00. 7T $1.50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. | NIT- 
mato Plat ts (Field Grown Read - ED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 
Matchi and Stone $3.00 per 1 00: 00— 
$13.00 Brussels Sprouts—Danish Prize und HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, good 
Long Island Improved, $2.50 per 1000. Send | on rs Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.00; 10, $1.75. Smok- 
for free list of all plant PAUL 1} RO ¢ tbs. 75c, 10, $1.75. Pay when received. 
CHELLE, Morristown, New Jers y. t AR MERS U NION, Mayfield, Ky. 
CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE and Spr ’ 
Plants. Cauliflower, Catskill Snowball, Long WOMEN’S WANTS 
Island Snowball and Early Erfurt $4.50 per 
1000; 5000, $20.00; 500, $2.50; 300, $2.00; 200, FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, Slightly 
+ 43 100, $1 00 Cabbage Pla t r Damaged Crockery, shipped any address direct 
Market, Enkh nzen Glory Da from Pottery, Ohio, for $6.00. Lots are well 
Red | Danish Stonehe ud, . sSt0t, assorted and still serviceable. Plates, Platters, 
. > per 1000; 5000, $10.00; S00, $1.¢ Cups and Semsern, Bowls, Pitchers, Bakers, 
son —_ -: g Island Impr ved, Mugs, Nappi s, etc.—a little less_ of each. Send 
4 >-.0 Send for list No with aaa Write us. SWASEY & 
N 








PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 














50 ACRES FIELD GROWN Cabbage and hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales. 
a — Ayny Son ua finest we ever grew Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
Special—$1.00 thousand Sweet J to Plant COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
$2.00 Prompt Shipments, entire sfactior 
guaranteed or money refunded OLD po 
een Us WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 

‘) ‘ { 1 \ ) ‘ 

Ie ‘dien 7 ~ B. “wm. + = / | Fla WOOL—Ship large or small lots; best cash 
Dutch, Succession, Wak D Ballt prices; we furnish bank reference; lots held 


separate when requested. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 














3 i ) ) "$1 $ Po " 
10,000—8 0. expressed I ito Plants, | Suee. Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
N Hall, Cuba \ 
$ tpaid. M packed and good V WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. I spec 
SERVIC PLANI COMPANYS Frankl ialize m wool and pelts. Write for prices. AL- 
Virginia |VAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, New Jersey. 
a ee be were - 
DON’T DELAY—CUT THIS OUT TODAY E 
American Agriculturist, Classified Dept., 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentleme n 
Her re’s my ad!—Insert the following classified advertisement 
containing 2. ..-.. words at 7c per word, making a total of 
$ . per insertion or $............ for . insertions, 
hicl unt 5 will find enclosed, together with bank references. 
" 








A. A. Tribe 


Montgomery, Alburtis, 
R.D. 1, Pennsylvania; Earl Montgomery, 
Alburtis, R.D. 1, Pennsylvania; Robert 
McCormick, 705 Grand St., Mechanics- 
ville New York; Lewis Hoffman, 
Stephentown, R1, New York. 

Lone Scout Tribes—Charles Youmans, 
Chief, Iroquois Tribe, Whitehall, N. Y.; 
John Bochorik, Chief, White Eagle Tribe, 
Coaldale, Pa.; Jack Upton, Chief, Quail 
Tribe, Webster, Pa.; Darwin Brill, Chief, 
Sitting Bull, Quakako, Pa.; Alfie Bono- 
vich, Chief, Hiawathas Tribe, Quakako, 
Pa. 

Grand Councillor.—Smith 
Creck, New York. 


vania; Charles 


Austin, Stony 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Brother Scouts: 

As | am now “Secretary of New York 
Wild Life Protection Campaign,” it is my 
duty to secure all of the members |! possi- 
bly can. 1! have the whole New York State 
to take care of. Knowing that “American 
Agriculturist” reaches the most of the farm 
boys and men | am going to give you a 
full account on the W. L. P. C. 

The Wild Life Protection Campaign start- 
ed a few months ago In a little village in 
western N. C., today it has members in 
most every state. It has not grown, but 
“spread.” Of the eight hundred members, 
eighty-three percent are members of the 
L. S. A. and A. 

We will not go into details for the name 
explains itself. If you are in doubt “‘in- 
sult’’ the dictionary. 

Pick up your ears, here Is a straight line 
of talk; the East had several weeks ahead 
of the West, but we have loafed around 
and dreamed until now the “majority” of 
the members live west of Mississippi. Yet 
there are no membership dues, no laws, or 
regulations. Every member can do as he 
pleases, “‘cuss or praise.”” We don’t care 
what you do just so you do “‘something.” 
Shake a leg! 

This campaign was originated because of 
the apparent necessity of means to prevent 
the total extinction of our wild life. We 
carry on our work in three ways: 

First—We write letters and contribute to 
papers. 

Second —We support all good legislation 
for the benefit of wild life. 

Third.—Our workers post notices on 
trees, etc. If interested in such a cam- 
paign, _ your secretary at Lyons, N. 

There is a need for immediate action, be- 
cause, annually, millions of hunters go into 
the woods to kill as much game as the 
“Bag limits’ will allow. In most of all 
cases the bag limits are low. Then it is In 
our hands, young people, to prevent this. 
Will you do your part? Such protection Is 
needed for our wild animals and birds. 
What would life be without birds to sing 
for us in the summer time, and make us 
happy. Stop to think, men and women of 
tomorrow, what shall such proceedings 
come to, if they are allowed to continue. 
Now is the time for everything. Get busy, 
make your spare moments count. Don’t 
wait until it is too late. Now is the time! 

Every man or boy whether he is a scout 
or not, can become a member. This cam- 
paign needs the backing of every scout, 
sportsman, and farmer. it is a free for all 
organization. The President is, Glen T. 
Hickman, of Hudson, N.C. Will all of you, 
who want to be a member please send me 
your full name and address, and | will 
forward the list on to the President. Act 
now before it is too late! 

Fraternally yours, 
HAROLD C. BISHOP (15 points) 
7 . 7 
Hello Brother Scouts:— 

Just move over there Bill 
around that Camp Fire. 

How are all the Boys since | last met you 
all through the A. A. Scout Column. 

Well i'm fine, | want the whole wide 
world to know it—don’t | show it, why only 
two months ago | talked to a few Boys 
about forming a Lone Scout Tribe and how 
well we have formed one or at least the 
application for the Kingsbury Mohawk L. 
S. A. A. Tribe is In New York with 12 
charter officers and members on the papers. 

We have had 3 special meetings and boy 
don't we have fun, but only after we work 
hard on our lessons, for the chief is a regu- 
lar fellow, 4 years of real troop work makes 
him a real professor in the art of keeping 
order, but he Is a fine boss Just the same. 

We will hold meetings the 3rd Friday in 
each month, special meetings any time the 
chief wishes them. 

Now boys we are having a Hot Dog feed 
at our next blow out. Gee, but the degree 
work will go slow next time, but | like to 
try my hand at making some of them. I 
am_ breaking knots. 

The tribe is going to form a letter de- 
partment where all letters will be read by 
the Scribe to the members and answered 
by some member of the tribe at each regu- 
lar meeting. Now t hope you Brothers will 
drop us a nice tong letter and we will try 
our best to do the same. 

This Is the first charter Tribe In this 
Township (Kingsbury) in Washington Co., 
but | hope and expect to see some more by 
Fall. Some of our friends wish to join the 
tribe, but cannot attend to regular meet- 
ings due to distance, so we have made 4 
provision in our charter, In A-VI where 
such members may be listed as “Letter 
Members” by sending one tetter a month 
to the tribe and paying the regular tribe 


I want to get 


fee. 
If this letter passes the Junk Basket, I'l! 


American Agriculturist, June 11, 1927 


Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


give you Boys a list of the members and 
other project planned for the coming sum.« 
mer. 
Yours scoutingly, 
WILSON HUNT, L.S.O.—L5-3, 
(10 points) 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 





**Beau Geste’’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


shooting down on us when I disarm the 
a 

Leading the way, he went wp the 
stairs that opened on to the flat roof, 
round which ran a tliick, how, crenellat- 
ed wall, embrasured for rifle-fire. 

A sentry patrolled this roof at night, 
though the high look-out platform was 
not occupied, for obvious reasons during 
the hours of darkness. 

Lejaune relieved the sentry and post- 
ed me. He then took the man’s ;ifle 
from him and ordered him to go below 
to the guard-room and request Sergeant 
Dupré to come up te the roof. 

“Now,” said he to me as the man 
went, “come here. Look,” and he 
pointed dowr into the courtyard to the 
open door of the guard-room. “I shall 
order Sergeant Dupré to take the rifles 
of the guard and sentries, and then to 
send one man out of the guard-house 
with the lot. If any man comes out 
with only one rifle, shoot him at once. 
Shoot anybody who comes through that 
doorway, except a man with half a doz- 
en rifles. And shoot to kill too.” 

I raised my rifle and covered the light- 
ed doorway below me, at the other side 
of the courtyard. 

I saw the relieved sentry cross the court- 
yard and enter the guard-room, and a mo- 
ment later Sergeant Dupré came out. 

Sergeant Dupré came up the stairs, out 
on to the roof, and saluted Lejaune. 

“T want the rifles of the guard and 
sentries, Sergeant Dupré,” said Lejaune. 
“Send one man, and only one, to me here, 
with the lot. Shoot instantly any man 
who hesitates for a second. No man is 

leave the guard-room @except the one 
who carries all the rifles), or he'll be shot 
as he does so....” And lhe pointed at me, 
standing with my rifle resting in an em- 
brasure and covering the doorway below: 

Sergeant Dupré saluted and turned about 
with a quiet, “Very good, mon Adjudant.” 

He descended the stairs and emerged 
into the courtyard, crossed it to the gate 
beneath the gate-house, and took the rifle 
from the sentry there. The man pre- 
ceded him to the guard-room. Dupré 
visited the other sentries, repeating the 
procedure. 

A minute after the Sergeant’s last visit 
to the guard-room, a man came out. [ 
was greatly relieved to see that he car- 
ried three or four rifles over each 
shoulder, the muzzles in his hands. 

“Watch,” growled Lejaune. “They may 
all rush out together now. Open rapid 
fire if they do,” and he himself also 
covered the doorway with the rifle he bad 
taken from the sentry. 

The man with the rifles, one Gronau, a 
big stupid Alsatian, came up the stars. I 
did not look round, but kept my eyes 
fixed on the doorway through which a 
yellow light (from “where the great 
guard-lantern guttered”) struggled with 
that of the dawn. 

I heard a clattering crash behind me 
and then I did look round, fully expecting 
to see that the man had falled Lejaune 
from behind. 

Gronau had released the muzzles of the 
rifles, they had crashed down on the roof, 
and he was standing pointing, staring, his 
silly eyes goggling and his silly mouth 
wide open. 

So obviously was he stricken by some 
strange vision, that Lejaune, instead of 
knocking him down, turned to look in the 
direction of his pointing hand. 

I did the same. 

The oasis was swarming with Arabs, 
swiftly and silently advancing to attack! 


(To Be Continued) 
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Service Bureau . 
A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare . 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 











And Now It Is Pencils 
ECKTIE Tyler evidently started a 
fad. His was the first “necktie by 

mail” scheme and literally dozens of 
others followed in his wake. Next came 
vacuum cleaners, then came _ greeting 
cards. Now it is pencils. Some fellow 
in Philadelphia got the idea of sending 
out pencils promiscuously through the 
mails asking the receiver to send back a 
dollar. No pwostage was enclosed. In 
the absence of the postage, the sender 
of these pencils said that enough pen- 
cils should be kept for sufficient postage 


to return the unwanted pencils. If that 
jis not forced sales we never heard of 
any. 


Not Necessary to Make Return 

As we suggested in the case of Neck- 
tie Tyler and all the rest, the receiver 
is not compelled to return the pencils. 
Merely put them in a safe place until a 
representative of the sender puts in an 
appearance for them. 

As yet we have not seen any of the 
pencils being merchandised to determine 
the quality and value. It is interesting to 
note, in connection with Necktie Tyler's 
outfit, which recently failed, that the ties 
are said to have been purchased at $1.10 
per dozen and sold at $3.75 per dozen. 


Card Companies Going Out of 
Business 

HE Service Bureau has been inform- 

ed by the National Better Business 
Bureau that a great many companies 
formerly operating in New York, spec- 
ializing in gilding greeting cards have 
discontinued business‘ absolutely. The 
n given is that the post office of- 
ficials have been extremely active in a 
campaign to stop a nefarious practice, 
which has been interpreted as using the 
piails to defraud. 

Gilding cards is one of the homework 
schemes which was exposed in the Ser- 
vice Bureaw columns a long time ago. 
We could never see any excuse for the 
charge of $1.50 for “materials” and it 
was very seldom that the company 
acknowledged the work good enough to 
Warrant pay. lhe 
do: rood job. 


reas 


authorities have 


A Question About a Kingston, 
N. Y., Firm 


Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the U!ster County Dairies of Kings- 
- ¥ 


ton, N 
W* informed that the Ulster 
County Dairies’ of Kingston, N. Y., 
is now owned by a William Morrison who 
was iormerly connected in the produce 
business in New York City. 
ago Morrison’s father is said to have gone 
through a rather sensational failure. We 
have been informed that at the present time 
the firm is conducting an attractive retail 
business, handling all kinds of cheese, as 
well as butter, milk, eggs, canned goods, etc. 
The firm is not licensed and bonded by the 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. 


are 


Several years 





Investigate Before You Invest 


ei have received some literature from the 

scal Agents Syndicate of Hartford. They 
are said to be dealing In Securities. 1 
—_ appreciate Information concerning 


THis syndicate was incorporated un- 

der the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut in 1926, a little over a year 
ago. The moving spirit in this concern, 
it is said, had his license to deal in se- 
Curities cancelled in Massachusetts. It 
Is also reported that at least three 
banks in Hartford have discontinued the 
account of the syndicate. The syndi- 
tate has been investigated by the Con- 
necticut State Bank Commissioner 


through the State Police but no evi- 
dence was secured of direct violation oi 
the statutes. Most oi the sold 
by the concern are listed as speculative 
by the Investors Protective Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


issucs 








School for Negroes Soliciting 
Funds 
! am sending some literature for you to 
look over. We would like to hear what 
you have to say about it. 
HE literature furnished by our reader 
deals with the Florida Normal and 
Industrial Institute of St. Augustine, 
Florida. The Chamber of Commerce of 





Service Bureau Report 
for April, 1927 


Mrs. M. Phillips, Edmeston, N.Y. $ 2.03 
Adjustment on merchandise purchased. 

R. B. Jackson, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 163.10 
Adjustment on hay deal. 

J. Darfier, E. Greenwich, N. Y... 3.00 
Settlement for apples purchased. 
Miss N. Rutenber, Unadilla, N.Y. 2.97 
Adjustment on merchandise purchesed. 
Mrs. J. Burton, Unadilla, N. Y... 25.00 
Adjustment on dog deal. 

Mrs. M. W. Truax, Delanson, N.Y. 20.18 
Settlement of fur claim. 

J. L. Gifford, Corning N. Y. .. 27.95 
Adjustment cn merchandise purchased 

W. M. Hill, Kintnersvilie, Pa. .. 1 


Settlement on fur claim. 


A. L. Albrecht, Afton, N. Y. .... 1.05 
Adjustment on ega deal, 
Cc. W. Cotterill, Dryden, N. Y. 4.80 
Adjustment on labor bill. 
L. Smith, Marathon, N. Y. 3.00 


Adjustment on merchandise purchased. 


C. H. Wood, Rummerfield, Pa. 13.76 
Settlement on cada claim 

A. Banuat, Bloomvilie, N. Y. 25.00 
Settlement on protested check. 

Claude Ames, Richfield, N. Y. 13.02 


Adjustment from commission merchant. 
Mrs. Anita Hayes, Angola, N. Y. 1,00 
Adjustment on merchandise purchased, 
Mrs. H. W. Case, Caneadea, N.Y. 1.00 
Adjustment on unsatisfactory merchandise. 

A. H. Zimendorf, LaSalle, N. Y. 


Adjustment on turkey deal. 


Mrs. S. Dexter, Corry, Pa. 6.00 
Adjustment on pet stock 
Mrs. C. Bennett, Valley Falis.N.Y. 10.50 
Adjustment from chick hatchery. 
TOTAL ...... . . » $334.32 











St. Augustine writes that this is a school 
for negro boys and girls, situated near 


St. Augustine and is in charge of Pro- 
fessor Nathan Collier. They state: 
“The institution itself is one of merit 


as it is doing a great deal of good in the 
field of the race it represents. The matter 
of solicitation by mail is one which is in 
accord with other information on hand, 
that is being conducted by Dr. W. C. King, 
a white resident 0° this city, on behalf of 
the school. The name of the St. Augustine 





Promptness Appreciated! 


Lowville, N. Y., April 28, 1927 

Have received check of $130 in set- 
tlement with North American Accident 
Insurance Company, for which I am 
very grateful. 

i cannot speak too highly of your In- 
surance policy. There are a good many 
in this locality who carry the insurance 
that have been interested to know how 
It turned out. The draft was very good 
proof. My wife and | have had the 
Policy for a number of years and expect 
to continue it. 

LLOYD A. PEEBLES. 
7 =z * 
Pine Island, N. Y., April 28, 1927 

I veceived your check for $20 and thank 
you for same. I think your services to your 
subscribers straight-forward and just. 

JOHN LANGLITZ 
* * = 


Kanona, N. Y., April 25, 1927 
Recelved check for $20, ali that | ask- 
ed for In my claim. 1! want to thank 
you, and the Insurance Company you 
represent for promptness in adjusting 
my claim. You are certainly render- 
Ing great service to humanity and 1} 
hope to be of means of getting many 
more to sign up with you. 
L. B. ORT. 


very 


* * *& 


Burlington, Pa., April 3, 1927 
I wish to express my thanks for the check 
of $130 which I received from the North 
American Accident Insurance Company. Was 
very thankful I had such a protection, as # 
came very acceptable at this time. Will say 
I think they are a very dependable company 
and will do all I con for their interest for 
the service they are rendering. 


WM. A. LEWIS. 











Chamber of Commerce is not given as an 
endorsement of this particular form of 
solicitation and the matter is again being 
taken up with Professor Collier.” 





About Insuring Carpenters 


Will you please give me the law regard- 
ing the insuring of carpenters. | am a farm- 
er and am going to tear down two barns 
and put up one larger one with the tim- 
bers and some new ltumber. Do ! have to 
insure the carpenters or am |} safe in hiring 
them without? 

HE way for you to deal with your 

carpenters whom you hire to tear 
down your two barns and build another 
one if you don't wish to run the risk of 
having to pay out compensation in case 
they are injured is to treat them as in- 
dependent contractors. That is, tell them 
what you want done and leave to them 
the manner and means of doing it. 
Hire them for the job and _ criticize 
only the result of their work. Ii, 
on the other hand, you wish to direct the 
work yourself, to treat the carpenters as 
employees, merely paying them for their 
labor at so much per day or week, then 
you will have to take out compensation 
insurance; otherwise you will be defense- 
less in case of an accident and a suit 
against you. 





Car Is Licensed: According to 
Use 


1 have a touring car which | use to haul 
milk to the milk pliant. I’ve heard that un- 
less a person carries the cushion of the 
rear seat along that the touring car is 
classed as a truck and the owner has to 
buy commercial license. | would like to 
know if there is any taw relating to it? 
Would 1 have to carry the rear seat cushion 
when | haul farm products on state high- 
ways. 

MOTOR vehicle should be licensed 

according to its use and in a case 
such as yours where a man has a tour- 
ing car and uses it both for business and 
pleasure there is need of more law on 
the subject. It seems to me that your 
car is primarily a pleasure car and 
should be classed as such. There is cer- 
tainly no statute that requires you to 
carry the rear seat along when you take 
your milk cans to the station in order 
to escape a classification as a light de- 
livery car or truck. If you make the 
most use of your car as a pleasure car 
it should be classed as such. If you 
make the most use of it as a commercial 
car it should receive a commercial class- 
ification. 


Another Question About 
Cemetery Law 


1 saw an article on the !aw on cemetery 
lot up-keep and noticed you quoted law 
in New York State. Can you tell me if 
there is a similar law in New Jersey? 

HERE is no the New 

Jersey law comparable to the New 
York law giving to the cemetery corpora- 
tion a lien on a lot for unpaid taxes. The 
New Jersey cemetery corporation, how- 
ever, can have the same power if it wishes 
by adopting an appropriate by-law. The 
New Jersey law states that the trustees 
of a cemetery corporation shall sell lots 
upon such terms and such conditions and 
restrictions as the corporation shall de- 
termine by the usual rules and regula- 
tions. 


provision in 





No State License for Roadside 
Stand 

Will | have to have a permit for opening 
a candy, ice cream, cigar, sandwiches and 
soft drinks stand on my property near the 
road? 

F you merely wish to sell candy, ice- 

cream, cigars, sandwiches, and _ soft 
drinks on your own property near the road 
you would not be subject to any state 
law and your town clerk would be able 
to tell you whether there were any local 
regulations that would have to be ob- 
served in your case. 





One of the most profitable forms of 
permanent improvement on a farm is to 
drain the low, wet places in otherwise 
entirely tillable fields. 


(19) 617 


FARQUHAR 
lou y-u ne) 
DIGGERS 


INCREASE PROFITSY 


The Farquhar Elevator Digger contains every 
Puts the 


ready for casiest 








modern deve for rapid, clean digging 





potatoes in a neat compact row 
2 Y 
and quickest bh ng. They have been proven 


right by the hardest kind of field operation, 
The Farquhar is the original rigid tongue digger 
can be backed, held over the row when digging FY 
and is light of draft. Built with broad 
Uy front roller or two wheel front truck. May be 2 
A equipped with level or hillside cleats; also road rim, 


rn hillside 


We also build the “Success Junior,” the plow 

type digger for the smaller grower—the 

a@rcrage farmer's choice. Mlustrated Cotelog 
sent to any grower 


/ ABFARQUHAR OO. Limited} 
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A great improvement— 
.) a good investment 


A GLosE SILO is a permanent im- 
provement on the farm. It is con- 
structed to last a lifetime. Made 
of carefully selected Northwest 
spruce and fir with double 
splines, sealed joints and adjust- 
able doors, it keeps silage per- 
fectly. The extension roof, an 
exclusive feature, re- 
duces the cost per ton 
capacity to a minimum, 
The initial cost of a ! 


PP. > 

















Globe is soon returned 




















ts 
in extra profits from [4 ai 
your corn crop. Get all {/// Lal) 
the profit from your [[///%l) 
farm—get a Globe Silo. {i} Jabi |) 
Write for the name of our ne ae 
representative in your com- {i || | fal.) | 
munity and our catalog; f a=8 1 
tanks, tubs, ensilage cutters, 
stanchions, ete. t 
GLOBE SILO CO. t 
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“Black Leaf 40" is the world’s leading 
Nicotine insecticide. Effective as a spray 
or dust for insects; a dip for farm ani- 
mals; a drench for sheep stomach worms, 
Made and guaranteed by world's largest 
producer of nicotine. ndorsed by Ex- 
ey Stations. Ask your dealer and 
‘ounty Agent or write us for particulars, 
SPECIAL 
Fertilizers containing our Sterilized 
Ground Tobacco Stems are_ superior, 
Specify Ground Stems in brand you buy, 










Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


lncorpora! 


Louisville, Ky. 
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‘Black Leaf 40° 
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FOR UNLOADING HAY WITH GAS 
ENGINE. HAS QUICK RETURN 
DRUM AND BAND BRAKE. BOTH 
DRUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 
BY ONE ROPE. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
LARS. 


THE FARRELL HOIST 





NEWTON. SUSSEX CO. N.J 








JOHN FARRELL & 4 
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How I Would Spend Five 
Hundred Dollars 
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Would Pay the Taxes! 


I id 


A. A. Information Contest 
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or 
Or} 


nterests 
revtye 


special 


im the 
s that 
pertect 
‘ arde d 


part 


ad the 
prize t thre 1 rwli i they were 
rece ved mothe ire the 
liames of the winners 

First prize, Mrs. Jerome N. Town- 
send, Bath, N. Y.; second prize, Lewis 
Gay. Warsaw, N. Y.; third prize, Eth- 
lyn Rose, West Burlington, N. Y. Hon- 
orable mention: Mrs. E. N. Northrop, 
Delhi, N. Y., J. M. Linendoll, Mead- 
ville, Pa.. Mrs. Leon D. Pindar, Scho- 
harie, N. Y.; Mrs. Grace E. Abbuhl, 
Rome, N. Y.; Mrs. Herbert S. Goulette. 
Crown Point, N. Y. 
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"One of the 
Publix Theatres” 


Paramount 
Clara Bow ia 
“Rough 
House Rosie” 
with Reed Howes J 


f RIALTO 
Clara Bowand 
EstherRalston 

ia “Children 

of Divorce”’ 

A Frank Lioyd 
Production. 


It 
Stranded in Paris 
Man of the Forest 
Blonde or Brunette 
Paradise for Two 

The Potters 
Let It Rain 
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Love's Greatest Mistake 


Paramount (Pi 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP. Adolph Zukor, Pres, Paramount Bldg. New York, 


with Wallaceeery, 
Esther Ralston, 
George Bancroft, 


Criterion 
Herbert Brenon’s 
“Beau Geste” 
with 


Ronald Colman, 
Noah Beery, 
Neil Hamilton, 


: Victor Fleming's 
Min ; 3 i “The Rough 
it s4) ‘ Ale Riders” 
at Wit Hi! P|) with Noah Beery, 
WM a Charles Farreil, 

Hits George Bancroft, 
ae Mary Astor and 
\ Frank Hopper. 


You Will Enjoy These Paramount Pictures 


A Kiss in a Taxi 
The Mysterious Rider 
Casey at the Bat 
Blind Alleys 
Evening Clothes 
Cabaret 
The Telephone Girl 
Fashions for Women 


We're in the Navy Now 


American Agriculturist, June 11, 1927) 





Paramount 
lights Broadway 


—and the Broadu ays 


of the World! 


“Broadway welcomes you to 
New York."’ In Times Square, 
gateway tothe great white way, 
a giant electric sign welcomes 
you to the most famous street 
in the world. The Paramount 
Theatre, luxurious home of 
Paramount Pictures, echoes 
**welcome”’ and four times more 
in this lane of pleasure the great 
lights of a theatre showing 
Paramount Pictures only blazon 
their message of cheer—‘* Aban- 
don careall ye who enter here.”" 
Paramount lights Broadway! 

Like moths to a flame come 
thousands, drawn to these the- 
atres by the lure of the Para- 
mount name and the great Para- 
mount stars whose names shine 
over them. But for these thou- 
sands there are millions who 
never sce Broadway who thrill 
to the same pictures and the 
same names without even leav- 
ing home. 

*‘Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.”’ But even if you 
never come, its pleasures are 
yours to enjoy no matter where 
you are because Paramount— 
the name that lights Broadway, 
lights the Broadways of the 
world! 


The Quarterback 
The Eagle of the Sea 
So’s Your Old Man 

The Great Gatsby 
Everybody’s Acting 


The Popular Sin 
The Canadian 





“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
%& the best show in town!” 








thoroughly disinfected stall for the cow at 
calving. b. Dip naval cord in tincture of 
iodine at birth. c. Give calf about 2 pints 
of the dam's miik before it has any chance 
to get any foreign matter in its stomach. 
(This acts as a protection). Preventing 
scours by indigestion: -a. Cut down or 
omit feeding... b. Check up on feeding. It 
should be regular, temperature shouid be 
uniform, utensils should be clean. c. Iso- 
late affected calves to prevent possibie 
d. Give calf one 
or two ounces of castor oll to clean out 
the digestive system. e. Give a tablespoon 
or two of limewater at each feeding. f. If 
the trouble persists mix: calomar—10 
grains, prepared chalk—1 ounce, cresote—1 
teaspoonful Mix divide into 11 parts and 
give 1 part 4 times a day. Three times a 
day feeding is best especially for young 
caives. Give a pound of miik for each ten 
pounds of live weight of calf until a max- 


imum of 16 pounds of milk a day is reach- | law. 





ed. April 9th issue, Page 12. 

8. The following are the three rules for 
Success recently given to boys by Secretary 
Jardine: Learn all you can; Stick to your 
job; Learn to work with other people. The 
Secretary’s full name is William M. Jar- 
dine. He was president of Kansas Agrl- 
cultural College before coming into the 
cabinet. April 16th issue, Page 26 

9. Before the revolution there were less 
than 1000 public schools in the Republic of 
Mexico. About 2000 more have been added. 
Mexico needs 20,000 such schools. In the 
agricultural schools there are about 700 
Mexican boys. May 14th issue, pages 2 
and 14, 

10. A cattle owner who Is _ dissatisfied 
with the appraisal of diseased catle will 
have the right to apply to court for the ap- 
pointment of a referee. Senator B. Roger 
Wales of Broome and Assemblyman Bert 
Lord of Chenango were the authors of the 
April 9th issue, Page 17. 


see JUNIOR. 
Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--a come 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time 
Designed for the dairyman--and priced foe 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


THE SHARPIES SEPARATOR COs 
West Chester, Pennsylvania , 


ep naples , 














